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AMERICAN CITIES.—DETROIT. 


F the five large cities on the great 

lakes of the West—Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Chicago 

—the “City of the Straits,” Detroit, alone possesses 
claims to antiquity; and, although this word must 
be used in a comparative sense when referring to the 
white settlements of the New World, yet the justice 
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of the claim will not be denied by the Ameri- 
can reader when it is remembered that its 
site was first visited by the French ten 
years before the Puritans landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock, and only a few months after 
Hudson first entered the harbor of New York 
in his little vessel, the Half-Moon. These 
early explorers who visited Detroit were Jesuit 
missionaries, who crossed the ocean in frail 
eraft, and) landing upon unknown shores, 
pushed boldly 
westward into 
the wilderness, 
cross in hand, 
travelling in In- 
dian canoes up 
the St. Lawrence 
and through the 
great lakes, pict- 
ures of enthusi- 
astic heroism 
which the world 
can no longer 
see, since it has 
no more conti- 
nents hidden 
away in its ocean- 
pockets, awaiting 
a second Colum- 
bus. Whether or 
not the baptisms 
on the banks of * 
the beautiful De- 
troit River, where 
the wondering In- 
dians silently re- 
ceived the drops 
on their dusky 
foreheads, pos- 
sessed permanent 
éfficacy ; whether 
or not the mass- 
es said before the 
altars in the 
groves beyond 
aided the work 
of regeneration 
—there is no 
doubt that these 
black-robed mis- 
sionaries builded 
better than they 
knew, and, with 
their laborious 
explorations, ac- 
curate maps and 
journals, they 
opened a way for 
civilization 
through obsta- 
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instinct that keeps the sons of Adam forever 
wandering over the earth after their lost Gar- 
den of Eden. 

The first military settlement at Detroit 
was made by La Motte Cadillac, previously 
the commandant of the French post at Macki- 
nac. In his voyages up and down the lakes 
he noticed, the importance of the site com- 
manding the straits, and, going back to 
France in 1699, he laid the matter before 





ands in the river above and below the . ity, 
the brooks, the old trees, and the very grouni, 
are full of associations with the early history 
of the Northwest, together with a store of 
oral legends and reminiscences, now fast fad- 
ing into oblivion as the old settlers are buried 
out of sight, and their yellow papers destroyed, 
to make room for busy Young America, that 
scarcely knows it had a grandfather, and cares 
little for his history..compared to the tite. 
deeds he left ' 
hind. 
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cles which mere 
love of conquest 
or hope of gain 
could never have surmounted. 

Gradually, in the train of the Jesuit fa- 
thers, came parties of military explorers, and 
the path traced through the wilderness by the 
disciples of peace was traversed by soldiers 
of various nations in search of fabulous 
wealth, mountains of gold, the fountain of 
youth, and other Fata Morgana—vain search, 
which, under new names, has been kept up 
ever since, in the frozen poles, in burning 
Africa, until one is tempted to think it a blind 





FORT STREET. 


the colonial minister, Count Pontcharttain, 
and received authority to build a fort on the 
river, which was completed and named Fort 
Pontchartrain, in 1701. From that date until 
the close of the War of 1812, the history of 
Detroit is a history of vicissitudes. . Once it 
was captured; once it was burnt to the ground, 
its flag was changed five times, and it was the 
scene of fifty pitched battles, twelve massa- 
eres, and one surrender. There is hardly a 


spot which has not its history; and the isl- 





After the era 
of the missiona- 
ries and early ex- 
plorers in Detroit 
came the time of 
the fur-trade: 
and voyageurs. 
The little river- 
settlement was a 
favorite post of 
these hardy hunt- 
ers, a race by 
themselves— 
looking, at this 
distance, very 
romantic, with 
their roving lives, 
their love for 
frolicking and 
dancing, and 
their wild love. 
songs, sung as 
the loaded bc- 
teauz moved out 
into the current 
of the broad riv- 
er. Some of these 
melodies still pre- 
serve a place in 
American music; 
they have a char- 
acter of their 
own, too quick 
for the slow Eng- 
lishman, too gay 
for the sober 
American, essen- 
tially French in 
every note and 
every word. 

In reading the 
original accounts 
of the early set- 
tlements on the 
great lakes, one 
is struck with 
the picturesque 
side of the story. 
First come the 
Jesuits, men en- 
dowed with 
fiery imaginations and high-wrought enthv- 
siasm, planting the cross in the forest, estab- 
lishing colleges in the heart of the wilderness, 
living and dying with a fervent faith in their 
mission, which in these doubting days seems 
almost sublime. Then the voyageurs come 
dancing and singing on to the stage, mingling 
their labors with love, music, and wine; and 
all this when, on the cold coasts of New Eng- 
land, the sober Puritans were laying down 
the fashion of a smile and fining the overflow- 
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ing of alaugh. The practical results of these 
two ways of founding a colony need not now 
be compared ; but no one can deny that, for 
romantic interest, the French settlements on 
the Western lakes carry away the palm; and, 
if the comparison is carried down to the pres- 
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ent day, and the youth of 1872 is inclined to 
deny the claim of the past, let him ask him- 
self whether the deck-hands of the lake- 
propellers are in the habit of lightening their 
labors at the capstan with songs, or whether, 
when they arrive in port, they amuse them- 
selves with dances on the beach to the sound 
of reed-pipes and rustic guitars. 

As Detroit slowly grew into a town with a 
settled population—habitans, as they were 
called—a stockade was erected around the 
little group of buildings, two gates forming 
the only entrances; the narrow streets had 
French names, St.-Anne, St.-Honoré, and a 
carriage-road around the whole; inside the 
stockade was called Chemin du Ronde, while 
the name of the town itself was taken from 
the river, which is, in reality, a détroit, or 
strait. From the accounts given in manu- 
script journals and letters, it must have been 
a gay little settlement, with games and sails 
on the river in the summer, and dancing and 
visiting in the winter, with no lack of wine 
to arouse the elder or beauty to enliven the 
younger members of the French society. 
About four miles distant was a marsh called 
le grand marais, and, when frozen over, it 
was the scene of a unique species of winter 
picnic. On Saturday mornings all the young 
people of the town, gayly attired, set out for 
le grand marais with baskets filled with pro- 
visions. If there was snow, they drove in 
sleighs over the road ; if not, they went over 
the ice on the river; and, upon arriving at 
the long, wooden building erected every winter 
on the marais, fires were lighted, tables spread, 
and a general feasting took place, after which 
dancing began, and lasted until the evening- 


gun from the fort called them homeward. 
The next morning, Sunday, after mass, the 
young men went out again to the marais, con- 
sumed what remained of the provisions, and 
spent the day in carousing and playing games 
on the ice. , 


BOARD OF TRADE. 
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Wine was abundant, made from the wild- 


grapes that grew in profusion on the shore, . 


and also imported from France. In the note- 
book of an old settler (1778-79) occurs the 
following passage, descriptive of Detroit so- 
ciety at that date: 

“ The citizens all lived as one family, had 
Detroit assemblies once a week, where the 
ladies never went without being in their 
silks ; dining-parties were frequent, and they 
drank their wine freely.” 

In addition to the wild-grapes, Detroit 
was celebrated for its pears. The first pear- 
trees were planted by the Jesuit fathers, for 
those early missionaries marked their way 
through the West with beautiful trees of 


THE PONTIAC ELM. 


various kinds; but the pear-trees on the 
Detroit River took root and grew luxuriantly, 
and even now traces of the old orchards may 
be seen along the front of what was once 
the Beaubien, Rivard, Gouin, and Dequindre 
farms, some of the gnarled old patriarchs 
being more than a century, and probably two 
centuries old. 

The first distribution of land in Detroit 
was somewhat peculiar, regulated by the 
Coutume de Paris, the law of Canada. No 
one could own more than one and a half 
acres of front, neither could the lot run back 
more than forty acres; no traffic in liquor 
was allowed; by the terms of the deed each 
man was required to plant a May-pole before 
his door on the first of May annually. The 
whole arrangement was, to a certain extent, 








feudal, and the commandant of the post was 
lord of the manor. 

Time passed, the British took possession 
of the town, and now the central figure of 
Detroit history, Pontiac, the great Ottawa 
chieftain, appears upon the scene. Any one 
who supposes that the American Indian is a 
savage incapable of strategy or putriotism, 
has only to study the life of Pontiac, and his 
illusion will be dispelled. For bravery, far- 
sighted combinations, and personal influence, 
this king of the Detroit River is a match 
for the heroes of early Roman history; his 
speeches, reported verbatim by the unwilling 
and unadmiring chroniclers of the time, are 





on a fixed day, all the British posts in the 
West, thirteen garrisoned forts, extending 
from Niagara to Pittsburg, along the lakes, 
and as far west as the Mississippi. In such 
a wide field many tribes must act and many 
clashing interests must be reconciled; and 
yet, owing to the personal influence of Pon- 
tiac, the plot was carried out, and ten of 
these posts were taken in a single day, and 
their garrisons massacred, Detroit escaped, 
and it is noteworthy that Pontiac’s power 
was foiled in its very stronghold by a young 
Chippewa girl, who, having formed an attach- 
ment for Major Gladwyn, the commandant of 
the post, came to him under the pretence of 


powerful and picturesque, his plans brilliant | bringing a pair of elk-skin moccasins, and 


PEAR-TREES IN OLD JESUIT GARDEN. 


and far-reaching, and his acts prompt and 
vigorous, All he did was connected with 
Detroit, for, although his power extended 
through the whole lake-country, he himself 
lived upon Ile & la Péche, near Lake St. 
Clair, and in the long and exciting siege of 
Detroit he commanded the allied tribes in 
person. Hating the British as the enemies 
of his race, he seemed to foresee the dangers 
which menaced his people, and, although he 


called himself the friend of the French, it is | 


probable that he desired to bring about a 
collision between the two foreign nationali- 
ties, in order that his tribes might drive the 
alien whites at once and forever from the 
country. 

The masterpiece of Pontiac’s life was a 
grand conspiracy to capture simultaneously, 








warned him of the danger. It is a pretty 
legend as it stands, and calls up a vision of a 
dark-eyed Indian maiden, such as are por- 
trayed in the fancy pictures of Pocahontas 
with which the land is flooded. Let us hope 
that the iconoclastic hand which has damaged 
the romance Strrounding the native heroine 
of Virginia may leave untouched this tender- 
hearted Chippewa girl, who sheds a refresh- 
ing rose-color over the crowded page of 
Michigan’s early history. Although escaping 
massacre, Detroit endured a tedious siege, 
full of dangers from fire and ambuscade, 
while the wily foes, according to the mode of 
Indian warfare, never exposed themselves in 
an open assault. The French settlers re-. 
mained neutral, but secretly some of them 
favored Pontiac, and others assisted the gar- 
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rison within the stock- 
ade, supplying them food 
under cover of the dark- 
ness, and thus enabling 
them to hold out until 
the arrival of aid from 
the East. Months passed, 
and both sides suffered 
from scarcity of provi- 
sions. An illustration of 
Pontiac’s capacity is 
shown in the fact that at 
this time he issued to the 
French settlers, for pro- 
visions, promissory notes, 
drawn upon birch-bark, 
and signed with the figure 
of an otter, the totem 
to which he belonged; 
and, what is more re- 
markable, they were all 
carefully redeemed. 
During these months 
several attempts had been 
made by the British at 
the East to reénforce 
the beleaguered post of 
Detroit, now standing alone in the Northwest, 
but storms on Lake Erie had wrecked the ba- 
teaux, and the scattered forces had wandered 
back through the woods to Niagara, suffering 
great hardships. At length, however, Captain 
Dalzell reached the fort with men and supplies, 
and soon after, at his urgent request, a sortie 
was made toward the little stream since called 
Bloody Run, where a battle was fought be- 
tween the British forces and Pontiac’s bands 
at a bridge near a large tree, still standing, 
and known as the Pontiac Tree. In this en- 
counter the British lost fifty-nine men, in- 
cluding the brave Captain Dalzell, and their 
retreat toward the fort was slow and 
difficult, various stands having been 
made at French houses along the 
route, among them the house of 
old James Campau, who “ stood on 
a trap-door to prevent the frightened 
soldiers from seeking shelter among 
the women in the cellar. A ball 
grazed his gray head and buried 
itself in the wall, where, a few 
years since, it might still have been 
seen.” 
Owing to the supplies, the Brit- 
ish, in spite of their defeat at Bloody 
Run, were enabled to hold Detroit 
until a letter came to Pontiac from 
the French commandant at Fort 
Chartres, the principal post in the 
Illinois country, stating that hostil- 
ities must cease, peace having been 
declared between France and Eng- 
land. Overwhelmed with rage at 
finding himself thus deserted after 
the signal success of most of his 
plans, Detroit alone having with- 
stood him, Pontiac left his island 
home and went to the Maumee River. 
He wandered to various localities, 
but he never gave up his hope of 
capturing Detroit, or his affection 
for the beautiful straits. He made 
several powerful combinations 
among the Indians, but the tide 





THE CAMPAU HOUSE. 


of events was against him, and he was swept 
away, a bold, central figure in the fading 
picture of the aboriginal tribes. He was 
killed by a hired assassin of the British 
near St. Louis, and buried in the fort with 
military honors by the French. 

As a side-remark, an amusing incident 
may be noted in relation to the various ac- 
counts of Pontiac. In 1760, Major Rogers 
conducted an expedition through the lake- 
country to take possession of the posts of 
Detroit and Mackinac in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty. During this voyage he 
kept a journal, and, in speaking of Pontiac, 
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he happened to use the 

following language: 

“Here he dwelt with his 

squaws and children ; and 

here, doubtless, he might 

often have been seen, re- 

clining upon a rush-mat, 

like any ordinary war. 

rior.” From that date 

downward, more than a 

century, that rush-mat 

has been brought to the 

front whenever Pontiac's 

name has been mentioned. 

It seems to possess a 

peculiar charm for the 

historian. Take up what 

book you may, from the 

history to the encyclo- 

peedia, from the novel to 

the guide-book, and, 

wherever Pontiac  ap- 

pears, you will find his 

rush-mat in the next sen- 

tence, and the question 

finally forces itself upon 

you, “ After all, was there 

a rush-mat; did Rogers see it with his own 

eyes; and, if there was one, did Pontiac 
spend his whole time reclining on it?” 

Around the history of Detroit cluster 

many French names dating back beyond the 

present century. Among these stands that 

of the late Major Joseph Campau, who died 

in July, 1863, at the age of ninety-five, leav- 

ing an estate valued at three millions, he 

having been the largest land-owner in Michi- 

gan. Major Campau was the son of James 

Campau, spoken of above, in connection with 

the battle of Bloody Run. He was sent to 

Montreal for an education, and, after the 

death of his father, being without 

means, he became a clerk for Mr. 

McGregor, who kept a store in 

Sandwich, Canada. Soon after he 

began business for himself, and was 

the first merchant from Detroit who 

went to Boston for his goods. He 

commenced purchasing real estate 

in 1786, and also associated him- 

self with John Jacob Astor in the 

fur-trade. In 1808 he had ten 

branch-stores in different parts of 

the country, and, at the same time, 

had in Detroit, in active operation, 

a blacksmith-shop, cabinet-shop, 

silversmith-shop, bakery, and butch- 

er’s-stall. Although closely con- 

fined by his own constantly-in- 

creasing business, he had a keen 

appreciation of the value of edu- 

cation; he erected a school-house, 

with steeple and bell, at his own 

expense, in 1808, and, as his broth- 

ers and sisters, nephews and nieces, 

grew up, he insisted upon their 

having a good education, sending 

them to Montreal for that purpose. 

He entered largely into the raising 

of stock, especially Norman horses 

from Normandy, France, and to 

this importation is owing the good 

roadsters and the speed attained 

by Norman blood-horses in Can- 
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ada and the United States at the present 
day. 

"is old homestead stands on Jefferson 
Avenue, in Detroit, the only relic of the early 
French days left in thecity. It is on the site 
of the ancient village of the Iroquois, and 
was afterward the location of the officers’ 
mess-house in Fort Pontchartrain, the fort 
built by La Motte Cadillac, the founder of 
Detroit, in 1701. The Campau House is a 
small building, forty-five by forty feet, two 
stories high, with a Mansard roof; the foun- 
dation was laid in 1750, and, when the great 
fire of 1805 destroyed the upper part of the 
building, it was immediately restored as it 
now stands, the window-glass having been 
imported for the purpose. Here Major Cam- 
paw lived until his death, and his quaint old 
residence strikes the eye of every stranger 
visiting Detroit, standing as it does wedged 
in among the lofty business-blocks of Jeffer- 
son Avenue, with its upper and lower door, 
antique latches, and odd little windows. In- 
side are portraits of Major Campau and his 
wife, Adelaide Dequindre, daughter of An- 
toine Pontchartrain Dequindre, the first white 
male child born within the bounds of the 
military settlement. Here also are the old 
account-books, mostly in French, in Major 
Campau’s handwriting, 
even and clear as en- 
graving, maps of the 
last century, and various 
relics of the past his- 
tory of the river fron- 
tier. 

Many stories are told 

of Major Campau, among 
others the following: 
His friend Mr. Solomon 
Sibley, another old De- 
troit name, was at one 
time candidate for cir- 
cuit judge, and, on the 
day of election, the op- 
position got possession 
of the polls and sur- 
rounded the place with 
their own partisans, for 
the purpose of intimi- 
dating the friends of 
Mr. Sibley and prevent- 
ing his election. The 
plan succeeded, and was 
working greatly to the 
disadvantage of Mr. 
Sibley, when Major Cam- 
pau, learning how affairs 
stood, ordered four 
strong men to take a 
large basket, and, going 
with them to the house 
where Mr. Sibley had re- 
mained all day from mo- 
tives of delicacy, he had 
him put into the basket 
nolens volens, and, in 
spite of his opposition, 
the judge was carried to 
the polls on the shoul- 
ders of the men, and 
this novel stratagem had 
such an effect that hewas 
triumphantly elected. 





During the War of 1812, at the time when 
the British were about crossing the river 
previous to Hull’s surrehder, Major Campau, 
noticing the inactivity of the American forces, 
resorted to strategy to arouse the governor. 
He dispatched a Frenchman with all haste to 
Larted Street, between Woodward Avenue 
and Griswold Street, with instructions to give 
a tremendous Indian war-whoop as soon as 
he had reached the designated spot. This 
manceuvre had the desired effect. But it did 
not prevent the surrender of Hull, which took 
place in August, 1812, arousing the indigna- 
tion of the entire country. 

Detroit was evacuated by the British 
Sept. 29, 1812. After the reorganization of 
the territorial government, a new governor 
was appointed, General Lewis Cass, the most 
distinguished name of the city and State, a 
man whose history belongs to the history of 
the country. General Cass’s tomb is in Elm- 
wood, a beautiful city of the dead, whose 
rural loveliness dispels all gloomy associa- 
tions ; the stranger, wandering through the 
green aisles, could ask no more peaceful rest- 
ing-place for the bodies of his departed friends 
whose earthly memory he honors in sculptured 
marble, although he knows their souls are 
gone to fairer worlds, where he hopes again 





SOLDIERS MONUMENT. 





to meet them. The Detroit is one of the 
most beautiful rivers in America. It al- 
ways looks brimful and ready to overflow 
its green banks, the water is pure and clear, 
and the current rapid. Its strait is a high- 
way for all the craft of the fresh-water 
seas; the graceful lake-vessels are con- 
stantly sailing by under a cloud of canvas; 
while steamers, propellers, and tugs, dart up 
and down, forward and back, as though the 
smooth stream were a dancing-floor. There 
always seems to be more going on in De- 
troit Harbor than in the other lake-ports, 
because the view is unobstructed, and the 
beautiful river easy of access. The docks 
extend for miles up and down, and, when the 
traveller arrives on one of the fine steamers 
from Buffalo or Cleveland, he has the satis- 
faction of seeing his boat sail gracefully and 
directly up to her dock without any of the 
shouting, backing, clanging of bells, and gen- 
eral confusion of an entrance into the narrow, 
crooked rivers that form the harbors of the 
other lake-cities. When he departs also, all 
is equally simple. The lines are thrown off, 
and the boat glides out into the stream, turn- 
ing around with a broad sweep as though she 
knew she had plenty of room and was bound 
to enjoy it; then away she sails down the 
beautiful river, dotted 
with low, green islands, 
past Gibraltar Light and 
Bar Point, and out into 
Lake Erie toward Pelée, 
leaving to the south the 
little group of wine-isl- 
ands, with their own 
item of naval history 
to give them a place in 
the annals of the lakes. 

After the great fire 
of 1805, Detroit was re- 
built om a new plan, 
with broad, straight av- 
enues and several parks ; 
the old narrow streets 
and most of the old 
French names were 
changed, and the city 
gained in symmetry 
what it lost in pictu- 
resque quaintness. It 
1s said that Judge Wood- 
ward, after whom Wood- 
ward Avenue is named, 
laid out the town in the 
form of a cobweb, which 
might be called quite a 
pre-Raphaelite idea. The 
high-sounding title of 
Campus Martius was 
given to one plot of pub- 
lic ground, and that of 
the Grand Circus to an- 
other, and five of the 
avenues were named af- 
ter the five Presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, and 
Monroe. The city at 
present is attractive, 
and its business-blocks 
are solid and handsome; 


there are many pleasant 
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residences and some homes of great beauty 
andcost. On the Campus Martius stands the 
Opera-House Block and also the new City 
Hall, one of the finest buildings in the West, 
often compared with the Court-House in New 
York, to the disadvantage of the latter costly 
and now notorious structure. Ornamental 
drinking -fountains for man and beast are 
scattered through the streets, which are well 
kept, the barbarous old cobble-stone pave- 
ments being rapidly replaced by various new 
road-floors, over which we ride at ease, and 
wonder how the citizens of the past could 
endure to “ rattle their bones over the stones,” 
like the pauper of melodious memory whom 
“nobody owns.” 

On the 9th of April, 1872, the Michigan 
Soldiers’ Monument on Campus Martius was 
unveiled to the public gaze. This memorial 
was raised by an association formed from the 
entire State, Charles C. Trowbridge, presi- 
dent. Itis of granite and bronze, fifty-six feet 
high, by a diameter of about twenty feet at 
the base. Upon granite pedestals stand four 
figures in golden bronze, representing Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Navy, posed in the at- 
titude of attention. Between these statues 
are eagles with outspread wings, and above 
are bronze tablets with busts of Lincoln, 
Grant, Farragut, and Sherman, in basso-ri- 
lievo. Poised on the summit of the monu- 
ment is the bronze figure of Michigan rush- 
ing to the defence of the Union, and for spir- 
ited grace this statue deserves a place with 
the best in the country. The figure represents 
an Indian girl, her dress denoting partial 
civilization; she bears a sword in one hand, 
in the other a shield, and the expression of 
the face and attitude is earnest and enthu- 
siastic. The bronze statues were all made at 
the Royal Foundery in Munich, Bavaria, from 
the designs of Randolph Rogers, and the cost 
of the whole, when completed, will be seven- 
ty-four thousand dollars. 


Constance Fextwore Wootson. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


LORD PENNYROYAL ON DEBTS AND WASHING. 


“You know, of course,” said Harry to 
Edward, “‘ we can’t give any explanation of 
this matter. It would look like puffing our- 
selves, if we said we supported this poor fam- 
ily.” 

; “Of course we can’t,” said Edward. 
“ Besides, there is no knowing what Mrs. Mar- 
joram would make out of the story. She 
would only remember half of it, forgetting all 
the good. We should never hear the last of 
it.” 

“ All right, then,” said Harry. “ Recol- 
lect, if any one asks you about E. P., you 
know nothing about what E. P. means.” 

So the two friends made their appearance 
in the drawing-room. 

“Tam so very sorry that you are both 
going to leave us so soon,” said Lady Carl- 
ton, remembering that conversation with Sir 
Thomas in his somnolent state the night be- 





fore, when she had settled so much. “But I 
suppose it cannot be helped.” 

“T am sorry to say it cannot,” said Harry 
Fortescue. 

“Couldn’t one of you stay?” said Lady 
Carlton. ‘“ Why shouldn’t you stay, Mr. Ver- 
non; some of us will miss you so yery 
much ?” 

“T am afraid I must go with Harry, 
Edward Vernon. 

“And when shall we see you again?” 
asked Lady Carlton. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Harry. 
“All I know of our movements is, that we 
are going to Ascot, to Lady Charity’s, for the 
races.” 

“ After that,” said Edward, “ there is a 
queen’s ball, to which we are both invited.” 

“Are you both going to Ascot?” asked 
Alice, who listened in trepidation. 

“As for that,” said Harry, “my mind is 
made up. I sha’n’t go to Ascot unless Ed- 
ward is asked too. Here he is, standing by 
me, like a good fellow, and going up to town 
with me, because he sees I am annoyed, and I 
sha’n’t leave him in London alone while I go 
to the races.” 

“T dare say,” said Lady Sweetapple, who 
sat there listening as mute as a mouse, “ that 
I can persuade Lady Charity to ask Mr. 
Vernon as well. If you will call on me on 
Tuesday morning, you will find it all ar- 
ranged.” 

“Tam so sorry you are annoyed by that 
advertisement, Mr. Fortescue,” said Lady Carl- 
ton. “This E. P. seems a very troublesome 
person.” 

“Not at all,” said Harry, shortly. “I 
can understand the advertisement very well.” 

“TI do not understand why he cannot wait 
for his money till you return to town.” 

This was a good stroke of Lady Carlton to 
suppose that E. P. stood fora man. It was a 
draw, in fact, to find out if E. P. were a man 
ora woman. But Harry was equal to the oc- 
casion. 

“The person who inserted that advertise- 
ment,” he said, “ would not have put it into 
the papers unless it had been absolutely ne- 
cessary.” 

“ Why can’t you stay here and send him 
the check?” said Florry, who did not wish 
Harry Fortescue to escape. 

“ Perhaps he can’t wait,” said Amicim 

“T have already said I must go up to 
town. I ought to have gone away by the 
first train, only it seemed hardly polite to 
rush off with our breakfast in our throats 
from a house where we have been so kindly 
treated. But after luncheon go we must, and 
so there is no use discussing the matter any 
more.” 

With these words Harry Fortescue rose 
and went out with Edward to have a smoke 
on the terrace. Like the ancient Persians, 
who first discussed matters sober, and then 
when they were intoxicated, Harry and Edward 
thought the safest counsel was that taken 
after a pipe, when it had been preceded by a 
smokeless deliberation. 

“They are very curious about E. P.,” said 
Harry, after he had puffed a little. 

“Tt looks like it,” said Edward. “I can’t 
help thinking these girls have got something 


” 


said 





in their heads about Edith Prfce, and have 
told their mother.” 

“ Lady Sweetapple thinks E. P. is a man,” 
said Harry. 
about Edward Price at breakfast—though 
even then the ‘Price’ gave me a turn—and 
what she said just now about his not wait 
ing.” 

“T don’t care so much about what Lady 
Sweetapple thinks,” said Edward, sadly, “as 
what Alice thinks. I am afraid I have lost 
all chance with her now.” 

“‘T don’t see it at all,” said Harry. “ Why 
in the world should you lose your chance with 
a girl because E.P. puts an advertisement 
into the Zimes which I have acknowledged is 
intended for me?” 


“Women are strange things, you knqw,. 


Harry,” said Edward. “I am as sure asI 
stand here that Alice Carlton thinks E. P. is 
a woman, and that I am insome way or other 
mixed up with her.” 

“Let her think, then,” said Harry. “I 
don’t like girls who think; they ought to 
love and trust, and never to think; for 
thought means doubt, and a doubting girl, 
what good is she to any one? Marry her, 
and you'll find her another Mrs. Marjoram. 
You ought to be glad, Edward, instead of 
moping. This absurd mess about poor Edith 
is what the same Mrs. Marjoram, or Mother 
Marjoram, as I should call her, would say was 
a trial or a cross, wisely ordained in order 
that you may see whether Alice Carlton is 
worth having. Come away with me, like a 
man, and offer no explanations. When we 
meet them at Ascot they will have forgotten 
all about Edith Price, and you can renew 
your attentions.” 

“But do you think they will come to As- 
cot ?” asked Edward, doubtingly. 

“Come? of course they will,” said Har- 
ry. “I’m not very rich, Edward, as you 
know ; but I will bet you a new hat—not one 
of old Pennyroyal’s cheap bargains, but a 
brand-new Lincoln and Bennet, or Pretiou’s, 
whichever you please—that we see Florry and 
Alice Carlton at Ascot.” 

“T only hope we may,” said Edward, “ but 
I feel as if I were seeing Alice for the last 
time.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Harry. “ And 
now let us look after the men; we have had 
enough of the ladies for the present. I dare 
say we shall find them in the lime-avenue, in 
the shade.” 

To the avenue they went, and there they 
met all the men, even down to Mr. Marjoram, 
who had escaped, for that morning at least, 
from Mrs. Marjoram, the “ Whole Duty of 
Man,” and the “ Homilies.” 

“We thought you were lost,” said Sir 
Thomas, looking pleasantly at the young men 
whom he had settled overnight should be his 
sons-in-law, if they only had courage to ask 
for his daughters. “Are you both really 
going? I hope not.” 

“ We must go,” said Harry; “it can’t be 
helped—” 

“Tt’s just what I said,” whispered Lord 
Pennyroyal to Sir Thomas ; “ it’s all debt—a 
joint bill which they have both accepted. 
That’s why they are obliged to run away to 
town to meet it.” 
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Mr. Beeswing was as genial as ever. 

“ This is a new sensation,” he said. “It 
is the first time I ever was in the same house 
with a man who has been advertised for in 
the second column of the Zimes. And then 
how good of you to confess that you were 
the man who is wanted! Now, you would 
never have done that if you had been mar- 
ried.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Marjoram. 

“Let us put a case,” said Mr. Beeswing. 
“Suppose you, Mr. Marjoram, had run away 
from Mrs. Marjoram, and she had put in this 
advertisement—would you answer it?” 

“Let us hear what it is,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram. 

“Tt is not very long,” said Mr. Beeswing. 
“ Here it is, from memory: ‘ Mr. M.—If you 
don’t come back, you may as well send back 
the key of the tea-caddy.’” 

“T should never leave Mrs. Marjoram,” 
said Mr. Marjoram, solemnly. 

“T know you would not,” said Mr. Bees- 
wing. 

“Nor,” said Mr. Marjoram, “if I did run 
away from her—were such a thing possible— 
Icould never carry away the key of the tea- 
caddy, for Mrs. Marjoram always keeps 
it.” 

“ And very wisely, too,” said Mr. Bees- 
wing. “Talk of the ruin to health by smok- 
ing and intoxication ; there is nothing so de- 
structive as strong tea. All wise wives, 
therefore, clutch the key of the tea-caddy, 
while they abandon the cellar-key to their 
husbands.” : 

“T suppose these advertisements in the 
second column of the Zimes are very expen- 
sive,” said Lord Pennyroyal. “I wonder, 
now, what ‘ E. P.’ paid for his ?” 

“ All secret and nameless things are ex- 
pensive,” said Mr. Beeswing. “ We all know 
that Anonymas are very costly ; and so I sup- 
pose is Anonymus, when he takes to adver- 
tising. What would you say, Lord Penny- 
royal, to this advertisement, also from that 
second column? ‘F. R. S.—Declined, with 
thanks, since you found my terms too high. 
Espionage is a luxury which ought only to be 
within the reach of those who can afford to 
pay sufficiently well for the skill and discern- 
ment required.’”’ 

“T hope I should never have any thing to 
do with anonymous advertisements,” said Lord 
Pennyroyal, “and still less with espionage, 
even if I could afford to pay the terms which 
this advertiser seems to demand.” 

“ Afford to pay!’’ whispered Mr. Beeswing 
to Mr. Marjoram. “Is not that too good a 
joke? As if there was any sum that he 
could not afford to pay!” 

But Lord Pennyroyal was now mounted on 
one of his hobbies, and it was impossible to 
unhorse him. 

“Debt,” he began, “is the ruin of half 
the young men of the country. It is a horrid 
phantom—” 

“There needs no ghost rise up to tell us 
that,” said Mr. Beeswing. 

“Mr. Beeswing,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
with great asperity, “this is no joking mat- 
ter. I say debt is a horrid phantom.” 

“Tt is a horrid bore, especially to younger 
sens ; and one younger son, of the house of 





Port, whom I forbear to name,” said Mr. 
Beeswing. 

But Lord Pennyroyal went on, in’ spite of 
the laughter which Mr. Beeswing had pro- 
voked. 

“T say it is a horrid phantom. It stalks 
through the land, and shows its hideous head 
everywhere, It invades the peace of families, 
robs parents of their sleep, cuts off estates in 
tail—” 

“Why, then, it shows that it has a tail 
as well as a head,” said Mr. Beeswing. 

“Do not interrupt me by a very poor 
joke,” said Lord Pennyroyal. “Debt is 
sapping the strength and weakening the 
sinews of the land. You find it everywhere 
and in all ranks, It is rampant in the high- 
est places.” 

“How could we get on without debt?” 
asked Mr. Beeswing. ‘Would you be like 
that man who thanked God that he never put 
a morsel of food into his mouth that was not 
already paid for?” 

“T would,” said Lord Pennyroyal. “If I 
could manage it, there should be no weekly 
bills, no bills at all, in fact; every thing 
should be paid for in ready mdney.” 

“Then I know many people who would 
starve,” said Mr. Beeswing. 

“Tt would serve them right,” said Lord 
Pennyroyal. 

“ Life would be too great a trouble,” said 
Mr. Beeswing. “It would not be worth liv- 
ing in that hand-to-mouth way. Besides, the 
tradesmen would not like it. They are men 
and brothers and electors; we are bound to 
respect their feelings.” 

“Of course they like it,” said Lord Penny- 
royal. “That’s the way they charge double 
for every thing. Once let them get a young 
man in debt, and they fleece him as they like.” 

“T don’t think young men are such fools 
as you think,” said Mr. Beeswing. 

“You can’t deny that many young men 
of your acquaintance have gone to rack and 
ruin through debt,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
looking sternly at Mr. Beeswing. 

“ Of course I can’t,” said Mr. Beeswing ; 
“but I think I can tell you why one-half of 
them ever got into debt at all, and so were 
ruined. It was all the fault of their fathers, 
who were able to afford it, and yet would 
make them no proper allowance.” 

This was a shot between wind and water 
for Lord Pennyroyal; for, as you all know, 
it was notorious that Rosemary could only 
make both ends meet by giving Lord Penny- 
royal what he called a “facer,” in the shape 
of twenty thousand pounds, every now and 
then. 

“Of course a man ought to make his son 
a proper allowance,” said Lord Pennyroyal. 
“But then the question arises, what is a 
proper allowance ? ” 

“That is easily answered,” said Mr. Bees- 
wing. “A son—I mean an elder son, and 
not one of those detrimental younger sons 
whom prudent mothers call pures pertes—an 
elder son ought to have such an allowance as 
will enable him to live up to the station which 
he may be expected to fill hereafter. It 
ought to be such an allowance as will allow 
him to marry in his father’s lifetime, else what 
becomes of the chance of succession ?” 





“T don’t see,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
“why you should not make him his own fa- 
ther at once, and put him into possession of 
the estate. No property could bear such an 
elder son.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Beeswing, “there’s a 
good deal of truth in what you say. Very 
sensible are some of the savage tribes. They 
do not allow a father to live beyond a certain 
time, and that not such an advanced age ei- 
ther. When that period of existence has «r- 
rived, the friends of the owner of the family 
property—his eldest son, of course, being 
what would be called in England chief mourn- 
er—assemble at the dwelling of the envied 
tenant in tail, and politely inform him that 
by the custom of the country his last hour 
has come. Then they kill and eat him on the 
spot, and the heir takes seisin of his property 
by banqueting on his father. How would you 
like that to be the custom of Rosemary Man- 
or?” 

“This is a civilized and not a savage 
land,” said Lord Pennyroyal, proudly. “I 
wonder what the expectation of life of those 
savages is, and how Mr. Gladstone would 
calculate the nature of the succession or dev- 
olution of their property ?” 

“That, you know, is contingent on the 
deglutition of their parent,’ said Mr. Bees- 
wing. 

“ Are there any statistics on the matter?” 
asked Lord Pennyroyal. “I will mention the 
matter at the next meeting of the Statistical 
Society.” 

“The great Dr. Decimal,” said Mr. Bees- 
wing, very seriously, “always declared that 
the expectation of life among savages was 
greater than that of your civilized countries, 
He had tables to prove that, if a savage were 
not eaten up by a lion, or his own friends, or 
killed in battle, he would outlive any civil- 
ized man; and that was how he accounted 
for the curious custom as to succession which 
he found to exist among some tribes in the 
isiands of the South Pacific, and to which I 
have called your attention.” 

“TI will consider the matter,” said Lord 
Pennyroyal. “ But, as I have exhausted the 
subject of debt, I wish to say a few words on 
another bad habit.” 

“And pray what is that?” asked Mr, 
Beeswing, with an air of mock attention. 

“ Washing,” said Lord Pennyroyal. 

“Washing!” exclaimed Mr. Beeswing. 
“ You mean washing-bills, I presume ?” 

“No doubt,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
“ washing-bills, like all bills, are a curse to 
the community ; nor is there any doubt that 
we do not wear our shirts half long enough ; 
but that is not what I meant, I meant, by 
washing, the act of washing.” 

“Tt costs something for soap,” said -"r. 
Beeswing, tentatively. 

“It does,” said Lord Pennyroyal ; “ soap, 
as well as blacking, is a large item of expense 
in a household, young men and servants waste 
it so wilfully. But I rather had in view the 
effect of the act of washing on the youth of 
the present age, and the degeneracy to which 
the abuse of washing leads.” 

“In what way?” said Mr. Beeswing. 

“T have no doubt,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
who had now mounted another hobby, “ that 
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nine-tenths of the disease in the world is 
caused by over-washing. Our forefathers, and 
in present times those very savages of whom 
you speak, were and are what we should call 
very dirty people. They scarcely ever washed 
or wash. Some tribes confessedly have no 
soap, and make use of sand as a substitute. 
Were they, or are they, less strong than the 
civilized man and woman of this generation ? 
Every one must admit that they were far 
stronger; able to bear much greater priva- 
tion; and that they were altogether a far 
hardier face. This, I say, chiefly comes from 
washing. What is done to a child as soon as 
he is born? The nurses seize and wash it—” 

“That,” said Mr. Beeswing, breaking in, 
“is invariably the custom with all races. 
They all wash their children when they are 
born.” 

“Tam not prepared to contradict you on 
that point,” said Lord Pennyroyal. “ Perhaps 
you are right; but, if I grant that first immer- 
sion, there you must stop. It is very little 
washing that the son of a savage gets, or that 
the son of an Englishman, I will not say in 
the middle ages, but even so lately as the last 
generation, got. True, his face and hands 
were washod twice a day, and rubbed red with 
a rough towel. Once a week he was washed 
all over, perhaps; that was all; and so he 
grew up to be a stout, strong, healthy man. 
What is the case now? As an infant, he is 
washed at birth, and from that day forth he is 
incessantly washed all over twice or three 
times a day, now in hot water, now in cold. 
He is soaped, and rubbed, and scrubbed, as 
though he were a negro, and it were a matter 
of life and death to wash him white. So it 
goes on, from infancy to boyhood, and from 
boyhood to manhood. At home, at school, 
and at the university, it is still the same. 
Wash, wash, wash; rub, scrub, and scrub, 
rub, till a lad’s constitution is washed out of 
him, and he is fit for nothing. As if that were 
not enough, he is sometimes recommended to 
try a Turkish bath. All nonsense! This 
washing is all a needless source of expense, 
besides undermining the constitution. In my 
young days we never washed, and I am sure 
in my old age I am all the better for it. Look 
at Rosemary, I declare he is not so strong as 
Iam. I remember very well when he was at 
Eton they sent me a long bill for wash-balls, 
and soap, and Baden towels, from a perfumer. 
Pll, be bound he has spent ten times as much 
as I have in soap in all my life, though I am 
at least thirty years older than he is. Wash- 
ing and debt, you may depend on it, are the 
two evils of the age.” 

“ What a nasty old fellow!” said Edward 
to Harry. “I wonder if he allows tubs and 
tubbing at Rosemary Manor?” 

“T dare say,” said Lord Pennyroyal, ad- 
dressing himself both to Harry and Edward, 
“T dare say you young men are both in debt, 
and wash yourselves all over twice a day.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean by 
being in debt,” said Harry, “If you mean 
that I.owe some money to my tradesmen, I 
am in debt, and I hope never to be otherwise ; 
but if you mean that I cannot pay my way, or 
contract debts without the prospect of paying 
them, then I am not at all in debt. As for 
the washing, I plead guilty to washing myself 





all over twice a day, or three times even, 80 
long as this weather lasts. Once a day all 
over in winter, and twice in summer, that’s 
my rule; and I hope if I ever have the honor 
of visiting you at Rosemary Manor, that you 
will allow me the privilege of a tub.” 

“ My sentiments are the same as Harry’s,” 
said Edward. “So long as we live like civil- 
ized beings, debts, and washing all over at 
least once a day, are matters of necessity.” 

“There!” said Lord Pennyroyal. “It 
just comes to what I said. Debt and washing 
are the great evils of the age.” 

“No one is beyond his age,” said Harry. 
“This is my age, and I live in it, very happily, 
as it seems to me.” 

“In spite of E. P.?” said Sir Thomas 
Carlton. 

“Yes, in spite of E. P.,” said Harry For- 
tescue, laughing. 

“ What a hardened young man,” said Lord 
Pennyroyal, “to make a jest of an evident bill 
transaction! I shouldn’t wonder if it was for 
money lost at the last Derby.” 

“The laugh sounded to me very like that 
of an innocent man,” said Sir Thomas. “ Af- 
ter all, I don’t believe there is any thing so 
very dreadful hidden under those initials.” 

“Nor do I,” said Mr. Beeswing. “I have 
known Harry Fortescue a very long time— 
ever since he was that high,” holding up his 
hand to the level of his waist—‘and I am 
sure there is no harm either in him or in Ed- 
ward Vernon. They are very clever fellows, 
too; Harry the cleverest for choice. Their 
only fault is, that, like the Honorable Edward 
Beeswing, they are cursed with a competence. 
That, to my mind, and neither washing nor 
debt, is the greatest evil of the age.” 

“Ah!” said Lord Pennyroyal, “I see we 
shall never agree on first principles, and so I 
won't argue the matter any longer with you; 
but I am well content to have stated my views 
at length, and I certainly will not fail to sub- 
mit that question as to the expectation of life 
among savages to the consideration of the 
Statistical Society.” 

“T say, Harry,” said Edward, “this is 
rather dull work. I suppose there’s no time 
for another smoke before luncheon ? ” 

“ Alas, no!” said Harry. “There goes 
the gong, and now we shall have to face the 
ladies again.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE PRINCESS PAULINE 
BORGHESE. 


ARIE PAULINE BONAPARTE, the 
second and best-loved sister of the 

great Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio, on Oc- 
tober 20, 1780, At an early age she experienced 
all the hardships of exile and poverty, for she 
had to accompany her mother and family in 
their flight from Corsica to Marseilles, where 
the future occupants of one-half the thrones 
of Europe suffered great privations. The in- 
digence of her family during her girlhood, at 
that period of her life when every care ought 
to have been taken of the culture of her im- 
pressionable and intelligent mind, is the rea- 
son that Pauline never received those solid 








advantages of education possessed by her 
elder and younger sisters, the future Queens 
of Naples and Etruria. To this lack of early 
training may also, with justice, be attributed 
much of her subsequent irregularity of con- 
duct, for, by nature, Pauline was both cleverer 
and of a nobler character than any other mem- 
ber of her family, her mother and her brother 
Napoleon alone excepted. 

At Marseilles the exceeding beauty of 
Mademoiselle Pauline attracted the attention 
of conventional Freréon; but, notwithstand- 
ing an ardent correspondence on both sides, 
this first love was destined to an untimely 
end ; Madame Letitia and Napoleon opposing 
themselves resolutely to the union of the 
lovers, and, before Pauline had attained her 
seventeenth birthday, they compelled her to 
bestow her hand on General Leclerc. In 
1801, on Leclere’s being appointed Governor 
of San Domingo, Pauline accompanied him to 
that island, and her voyage to the tropics was 
rendered unusually attractive by the gallant 
attentions she received from the officers who 
formed her husband’s staff, eager and de- 
lighted to pay homage on every possible oc. 
casion to the sister of France’s new master. 
On board were the poets Esménard and Nor. 
vin, who devoted their leisure to the compo- 
sition of agreeable verses in honor of the fair 
“ generalessa,”” Therein they compared her 
to Galatea, and assured her that her charms 
so far exceeded those of the goddess of beauty, 
that, had Venus risen from the sea at the mo- 
ment when the lovely Pauline stood at the 
ship’s prow, the rays of the setting sun bath. 
ing with roseate hues her glorious counte- 
nance, while the evening breezes played with 
her silken tresses, undoubtedly in her de- 
spair on thus finding herself eclipsed in grace, 
the mother of love would have sunk again be- 
neath the waves, leaving the palm for beauty 
with the sister of the mighty chieftain. In- 
deed, Pauline was a most beautiful creature, 
and Canova himself confessed that his famous 
statue. of Venus, which still embellishes the 
Borghese Palace, Rome, and was a portrait 
of this celebrated lady, gave but a most im- 
perfect notion of her innumerable graces, 
Her features were perfect, and of Grecian 
outline; her eyes of a deep violet, fringed by 
lengthy lashes; her brows arched gracefully ; 
while her hair was black and glossy as the 
plume of a raven’s wing; and her complexion 
rich and blooming. There was, moreover, in 
the ripe and exquisite contour of her figure, 
an imperial majesty which at once arrested 
the respect and admiration of the people, 
whereas its voluptuous luxuriance attracted 
and enkindled the passions and genius of the 
many poets and artists who loved to frequent 
her court. . 

Pauline remained but one year at San Do- 
mingo, her husband having fallen a victim to 
the yellow fever. On her return to France, 
she found Bonaparte bent on forming alli- 
ances between the members of his house and 
the greatest families of Europe. Napoleon 
soon commanded the fair widow to cast aside 
her mourning weeds and once more become 8 
bride by marrying Don Camillo, Prince Bor- 
ghese. This nobleman, who was chief of the 
illustrious Roman family of Borghese, pos- 
sessed, among other fine qualities, a correct 
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taste and an ardent admiration for the fine 
arts. As he had constantly espoused the 
cause of the French, and even applauded the 
Revolution by going so far as to join the pop- 
ulace in 1798, and welcome the French troops 
into Rome, he was in return heartily received 
in Paris by Bonaparte, who eagerly arranged 
an alliance between the prince and his sister, 
Madame Leclerc, thereby for the first time 
introducing into his family the title of prin- 
cess. But the marriage proved unhappy, for 
the haughty bearing and violent temper of 
the lady brought about such virulent quarrels 
that a separation was deemed indispensable. 
Don Camillo was created Governor of Pied- 
mont, and returned to Italy, there to take pos- 
session of his important charge; and the 
princess remained in Paris, at the imperial 
court. Her brother loaded her with favors, 
and manifested the greatest interest in her 
welfare, but her vain, pleasure-loving, and 
self-willed soul conceived the ambitious no- 
tion of actually governing the actions of the 
emperor. Napoleon soon convinced her of 
her presumptuous folly, but the irritated Pau- 
line resolved on venting her anger, at the 
failure of her scheme, on the empress. She 
either was, or pretended to be, jealous of 
Marie Louise, and at last found an occasion 
to insult her majesty in public, whereupon 
Bonaparte indignantly banished his sister from 
the court, and the humiliated princess was 
obliged to take up her abode at Neuilly. 
There she purchased a charming villa, and, 
surrounding herself with her most intimate 
friends, devoted her time to a life of frivolous 
enjoyment. She acted charades, she gave 
picnics, petits soupers, dances, and fétes cham- 
petres. 


There was much love-making at Neuilly, 


and considerable scandal. But the first great 
storm was rising on the horizon of her family’s 
glory, and ere long Bonaparte was an exile, 
and virtually a prisoner at Elba. Then Pau- 
line displayed the noble side of her character, 
and, quitting her gay court and bande joyeuse, 
flew to the aid of her brother. Admitted 
into the secret of his determination to re- 
cover his crown, she lent him all the aid of 
her vivacious and intriguing mind. From 
Elba the Princess Borghese, furnished with 
private letters from Napoleon, sped to Rome, 
there to consult with the pope; to Florence, 
to Naples, in which latter city she effected a 
reconciliation between Murat and the fallen 
emperor. Soon she had the joy and satis- 
faction of beholding her zeal rewarded by 
the triumph of Napoleon, and, on learning 
that he needed pecuniary assistance, gave 
him a fresh proof of her devotion by sending 
him all her jewels and ready money. 

Anon came the crash of Waterloo, and 
England, fearful of the formidable eagle she 
had captured, sent her prisoner as far away 
as possible, and chained him on the rock 
of St. Helena. Once again Princess Pauline 
set herself to work with a will to free her 
eagle-brother. Not a stone did she leave un- 
turned; but beneath the stones was nothing 
now but other stones and forgetfulness. She 
sought to move heaven and earth in his favor. 
But Heaven was tired of the new Prometheus, 
and decreed that he should remain bound 
until death. So, too, was earth, glad of a 





change, and busy offering incense to new 
idols. Sick and weary at heart, Princess 
Pauline returned to her vast, gloomy mansion 
in the Eternal City, and waited until the 
news came, travelling speedily like all ill 
news, across the African seas, telling Europe 
that her late master was no more—dead, 
dust! Then Pauline bowed her head, and 
her heart broke within her, for she had loved 
him as only a Corsican sister can love, fierce- 
ly, adoringly, as if he had been a-god. At 
last she rose and went forth from her splen- 
did palace into another great Roman man- 
sion, wherein sat, lonely, the mourning mother 
of the second Cesar, Letitia, Madame Mére, 
to seek from her comfort, but she had none 
to give, none whatever. 

As Princess Pauline paced up and down 
the marble halls of her magnificent house, 
she thought and pondered so much over the 
past glories of her family and its present hu- 
miliation—over the fate of the emperor—of 
those shadows of his greatness, the kings 
and queens, her brothers and sisters, dead or 
in exile—that at last in her grief she prayed 
to God to take her, for she and life were 
ready, glad to part. 

In September, 1823, Bomba, her imperial 
highness’s physician, declared that, unless 
she consented to leave Rome, the morbid at- 
mosphere of that city would shorten her life, 
and, accordingly, obeying the order of her 
medical adviser, the entreaties of Madame 
Mére and of his eminence the Cardinal Fesch, 
the Princess Borghese consented to quit the 
Eternal City and retire to Florence. 

Pope Leo XII. then wrote to Prince Bor- 
ghese, beseeching him to receive back his wife, 
and to become reconciled to her. To his holiness 
Don Camillo made answer that he was only 
too glad to do so, as he had ever entertained 
an ardent affection for her person, and added 
to the pope’s a loving letter for his wife, 
wherein he placed at her disposal both his 
palace and villa in Florence. Pauline an- 
swered him that, as he consented to forgive 
and forget, so did she, and, thanking him 
heartily, informed him that, within a few 
days, they would embrace once more. As 
the condition of her health was too pre- 
carious to permit of her journeying by land, 
she embarked on board a small vessel from 
the quay of Ripetta, and descended the Tiber 
as far as Nettuno, where she entered a larger 
ship, and soon landed safely at Leghorn. The 
land-journey from this port to Florence in- 
creased her sufferings to such ar alarming 
degree that her life was despaired of for sev- 
eral days. With the princess travelled Ma- 
dame de Hauteménil, a charming and kindly 
woman, who felt for her the combined affec- 
tion of a mother, sister, and friend. Often 
during their painful journey the dying Pau- 
line would press the hand of this dear com- 
panion, and say gently, as the tears started 
to her eyes: 

“Thank you, Silvia; you are very kind to 
a poor creature like me. God will bless you 
for it one day.” 

At last they reached Florence, where the 
prince received his wife with every mark of 
affection and regard. He was terribly shocked 
to notice the change which had come over 
those once beautiful features since last he 





had seen and admired them. The day follow- 
ing her arrival she became so much worse 
that it was deemed necessary to remove her 
forthwith to that noble villa which still be- 
longs to the Borghese family, outside the 
walls of the city. 

Up to this time Pauline was not certain 
that there was immediate danger for her life. 
But the tearful ‘countenances of her at- 
tendants and friends convinced her they be- 
lieved her state to be nigh hopeless. Turn- 
ing to Madame de Hauteménil, she asked, sor- 
rowfully: “Silvia, tell me the truth. They 
think I am in extreme danger, do they not ?” 

Madame de Hauteménil assured her that 
she did not know; she had not as yet heard 
the doctor’s opinion on her highness’s condi- 
tion. 

Then, with one of those strange looks 
which often flashed across her features and 
gave her such a marked resemblance to her 
brother the emperor, the Princess Pauline 
commanded that her doctors should be im- 
mediately summoned, for, said she, “I must 
and will know the truth, whether I am to live 
or die. I must at least have time to prepare 
for death ; the enemy shall not take me una- 
wares.” 

*When the physicians drew near, and in 
consultation gazed upon that lovely body 
from which they knew the soul was soon des- 
tined to part, they could scarcely restrain 
their emotion, and failed to find words where- 
with to pronounce their fatal verdict. 

Their silence convinced the princess, and 
she answered for them : 

“So all will soon be over with me, and I 
am to die”—her voice trembling slightly— 
“that is well, very well; I wish to leave this 
life and enjoy a little peace. I am weary, 
very weary, and glad to die!” 

Then she hastened to send letters to those 
of her relatives who were still in Italy; none 
of them arrived in time to see her expire, 
save the Duke de Montfort, Jerome Bona- 
parte. 

Each day, every hour, now became more 
and more painful, and she was evidently fast 
sinking, a victim to the same malady which 
destroyed her great brother—internal cancer. 
One morning, after a night of fearful agony, 
feeling, as she lay panting and exhausted on 
her pillows, that but a few short hours would 
pass ere she stood face to face with her 
Maker, Princess Pauline entreated her at- 
tendants to carry her to a sofa by the open 
window, that she might behold the lovely 
view and enjoy the odor of flowers for 
the last time. So they laid her on the 
couch as she desired. It was a delicious 
autumn morning, and the air still fragrant 
with scent of honeysuckle and roses; a soft 
breeze cooled her burning brow, and her gaze 
fixed itself mournfully on the lovely Floren- 
tine landscape. A garden, the goodliest 
imacinable, beautiful by reason of its fair 
trees and many flowers, its sweet fountains 
of clear water and gleaming statues, lay 
spread out before her. Beyond the garden, a 
row of cypress and olive trees; then the val- 
ley of the Arno, and on either side of the 
winding river rose the domes and towers of 
that queen of cities, Florence—Brunelleschi’s 
grand dome, looking like the hull of mighty 
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ships; Giotto’s exquisite mosaic tower, so 
taper and slender that it is in truth a fit em- 
blem of the soul aspiring to heaven; then 
a hundred other domes and towers: the long 
line of Santa Croce’s Abbey, beneath which 
sleep so many who are immortal ; the Baddia, 
Santo Spirito; Palace Pitti, with its famous 
gallery; and the old Vecchio, with its quaint- 
est of turrets—in short, a world of art-won- 
ders, all beautiful and marvellously distinctly 
visible in the clear Italian morning air. But 
beyond the villa and garden-covered hills, 
which zone in Florence like a belt, there are 
seen blue tops of more distant mountains, 
the Apennines; beyond the Apennines is 
Rome, and in Rome lay buried Pauline’s only 
child,* the little Dermid. But in Rome was 
some one else besides the little lifeless child, 
her mother, poor Madame Mére! So, when 
Princess Pauline looked upon the faint-blue 
outline of the Apennines, she watched their 
changing hues for a little while, and then 
turned her face away and wept convul- 
sively. 

Madame de Hauteménil heard her murmur 
frequently : 

“ My God! wilt Thou ever deem a wretched 
sinner like me worthy to embrace my inno- 
cent little one again. Oh, have mercy, Lond, 
have mercy!” Then, turning to Madame de 
Hauteménil, she said: “Silvia, the news of 
my death will kill my mother, but that, may 
be, will be well, for she longs to rest like- 
wise.” 

When the Prince Borghese heard his wife 
speak thus frequently of dying, he knelt 
by her side, and, taking her hand, wept 
aloud. 

“ For God’s sake, Camillo, do not cry for 
me! Believe me, I am not worth a single 
tear. Besides, I want all my courage. I 
have many things to do before I go. See,” 
she continued, pointing to the portrait of the 
emperor, “see, he is looking at me. I must 
die worthy of my name, and not weakly, but 
as becomes the sister of one who was once 
master of the world.” 

On some flowers being brought to her, 
she gathered them up into a bunch, and wept 
over them, remarking how like to the life of 
us poor mortals they were—so beautiful to- 
day, to-morrow withered and cast away. “So 
it will be with me—a few hours more and not 
my tenderest friend would consent to keep 
my poor, decaying body in his house,” she 
said; “no, not even you, Silvia—or you, 
Camillo.” 

That evening Princess Pauline gave an 
order which so startled her attendants that 
they positively began to believe her reason 
had forsaken her. She commanded the grand 
saloon to be illuminated as for a /fé/e, and 
then caused herself to be attired in full im- 
perial robes. She wore her court-dress of 
white satin, covered with costly lace, and 
fixed to her shoulders her long train of crim- 
son-velvet, lined with ermine, and spangled 
with golden bees. On her head she placed a 
crown of diamonds, and her enfeebled body 
could scarcely bear the weight of her superb 

jewelry. It was a long and painful task for 
her weeping ladies to dress her, for a wind- 


* Son of General Leclerc, died in Rome, aged 
eight years. 




















ing-sheet would have been a more fitting 
costume for one on whose pale brow the 
drops of death-sweat stood like pearls. 

“Wherefore do you weep?” she kept 
saying. “It is I—not you—who are going 
to die. But I will at least meet the enemy 
fittingly arrayed.” 

Stretching out her meagre hand, as a 
ghastly smile wrinkled her pale lips, she 
seized the rouge-cotton and applied it to her 
cheeks herself. The effect was magical: the 
flush enkindled the light in her superb eyes; 
and, when supported by her women, with her 
rich garments sweeping around her, she en- 
tered the grand hall of the villa, she looked 
once more the famous Princess Pauline, the 
most beautiful woman of her time. 

No one could imagine what could possibly 
be her intention in thus dressing herself. 
“You shall know soon, Silvia,” she said to 
Madame de Hauteménil. “Bring me my 
desk and paper, ink and pens. What! are 
you so much surprised? Why,I have my 
will to make.” And, seating herself, she 
began to write. When she had covered sev- 
ral sheets of paper, she ordered Monsieur 
de Hauteménil, her chamberlain, to admit all 
the family and persons of the villa, even the 
servants, “But not the priests; their turn 
is yet to come.” 

Astonishment is not the word wherewith 
to convey the effect produced on the assem- 
bled “‘familiars” of the house of Borghese, 
when, on entering the superb saloon, they 
beheld this surprising apparition, this bloom- 
ing, animated corpse, with its painted cheeks 
and glazing eyes, decked out in all the pomp 
of an empress. Indeed, it was a scene never 
to be forgotten, and unusually extraordinary : 
the vast Italian apartments, brilliantly illu- 
minated with hundreds of tapers, reflecting 
their lights upon the magnificent columns of 
polished marble; the rich carpets; the ta- 
pestried curtains ; the candelabras of Floren- 
tine workmanship ; the innumerable mirrors 
of Venice, and the vases of costly Savres, 
filled with exotic and rare flowers; the 
paintings ; the great portrait of the emperor; 
the allegorical frescoes, with their glowing 
colors covering the lofty vaults of the ceiling, 
and the tessellated pavement, which, where it 
was left bare of its velvety carpeting, reflected 
clear, as in a glass, the surrounding splendors. 
Beneath a canopy of crimson satin, spangled 
with the imperial bees, on a throne-like seat, 
sat the dying princess, Before her a small 
table, and on the table a tall crucifix, on 
either side of which burnt two tapers. When 
all the people of her household were within 
the chamber, and the prince, her husband, 
had taken his place beside her, Pauline rose, 
and, after strengthening herself with a drop 
of cordial, read aloud her last testament with 
a clear and steady voice. 

In it she bequeathed objects of value, 
villas, shawls, laces, jewels of great price, to 
her relatives and friends. To the Duke of 
Hamilton her collection of Sévres china; to 
the Lord Gower (since Duke of Sutherland) 
her bronzes; to Mr. Fortescue a clock; to 
her nieces, the Princesses Zenaide and Char- 
lotte Bonaparte, her villas of Rome and 
Lucca. 

At the conclusion of her reading she sank 








back exhausted on her throne—Death was 
rapidly advancing. Once again she rose, and 
read, in a fierce tone, a few words which she 
had written as a codicil to her will: “To 
Lucien, my brother, I leave my forgiveness 
for the injuries he has done me—et [oubli du 
passé.” Lucien, she ever firmly believed, had 
been her cruellest calumniator, and she hated 
him as much as she loved Napoleon. 

But by this time her exhaustion became 
terrible to witness; her limbs quivered and 
shook under the weight of her robes and 
jewels, and her cheeks grew pale beneath the 
rouge. The doctor approached and besought 
her to lay aside her train and crown. 

“No!” she answered. “I have arrayed 
myself thus to fulfil a worldly duty: ought I 
not to appear equally richly robed to meet 
my God? Open the doors of my oratory and 
clear the hall.” The doors of the chapel 
were thrown open, and a flood of light from 
the illuminated altar poured into the saloon, 
which had been darkened on its being vacated 
by the crowd. Leaning on Madame de Haute- 
ménil, the dying woman went to the threshold 
of the oratory and knelt down in prayer. Her 
groans were heart-rending, and she called 
aloud to God for mercy and pardon for the 
many scandals of her life. 

Presently the doctor again entreated her 
imperial highness to lay aside her court- 
dress. This time she consented. She, how- 
ever, insisted on replacing it by a rich white 
silk wrapper. They then Jaid her on her bed, 
for she could no longer stand up, At ten her 
confessor was admitted ; and, before perform- 
ing the last act of her religion, she said, in a 
very audible voice: “Father! I am a very 
great and wicked sinner, and there is nothing 
more terrible than the death-bed of a Chris- 
tian woman who has not practised the duties 
of her creed. But I firmly believe in the 
mercy of Christ, and beg of you and all here 
present to pray for me.” When she had re- 
ceived absolution, they brought her the viati- 
cum, and, in her humility, she sought to rise 
up in her bed to receive it, kneeling. As 
soon as the last offices of the Church were 
terminated, Prince Borghese, her husband, 
came to her bedside. Taking his hand in 
hers, she once more begged him to forgive 
her. For answer, the prince only sobbed 
like a child, and covered her wasted hand 
with kisses. Toward midnight she made 
both her husband and Madame de [Haute- 
ménil promise that her body should not be 
exposed in the church, as is the usual cus- 
tom with Roman princesses during the lying- 
in-state. “For,” said she, “I will not have 
those Romans gaze on this once beautiful 
face and form now disfigured by disease— 
they who used to worship me as the perfect 
model of Canova’s imperfect copy of Venus” 
(sic). 

Both Prince Borghese and Madame de 
Hauteménil swore upon the crucifix that they 
would faithfully obey this last request. 

She then embraced her brother Jerome, 
who had just arrived. “Adieu, Jerome— 
console ma mére.” 

“Now pray for me, for I am fast sinking,” 
and, turning her fuce toward the crucifix, be- 
hind which was a portrait of the emperor, 

she murmured, “ My last thoughts must be 
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for Him and for him,” meaning our Lord and 
her brother. At the stroke of midnight, 
Pauline, Princess Borghese, passed from 
death to life, aged forty-three years. 
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A BATTERY BOATMAN. 


H, for a tired, heated city-man, what a 
breezy name is that! 

I do not know that it stirs the pulse of 
those who go down to the sea in yachts, or 
that it addresses the smallest charm to the 
mighty Adirondack trout-fishers, who once 
each year are able to bless themselves with a 
two-hundred-dollar journey into the polite 
wilds of the Northwest. A boat from the 
Battery is a minor delight. Like a trip to 
Central Park by horse-car, or Dickens’s extra 
*bus, it is a joy at a bargain. 

For the benefit of those who know noth- 
ing about it, and I will warrant nine in every 
ten are New-Yorkers, I will briefly say that 
at the south side of Battery Park, there is 
held, at all hours of the night and day, a sort 
of aquatic levee, which is also a hygienic ba- 
zaar, where boats, together with improved 
lungs, stronger muscles, tests for good and 
bad tempers, are to be had for so much the 
hour, or for so much the season. You can 
buy exercise for your body and spirit in quan- 
tities to suit yourself. 

In a little granite basin, with stone steps 
descending to the water’s edge (and this, in- 
deed, looks as though the city might yet be 
Haussmanized), there is always floating a 
flock of Whitehall boats grouped together in 
such a way that one is reminded of a bunch 
of bean-pods. They sit airily and daintily 
upon the saffron-colored waves, and rub gen- 
tly together with a protesting rattle. Now 
and then an extraordinary swell herds them 
together, and after it has receded they pull 
apart again and tug softly at their painters. 

The boatmen lounge about, waiting for a 
fare. They are men of immense shoulders 
but small legs. If one but casts a glance 
upon a ship in the river, he provokes a fever 
similar to that felt in a bear-garden at the 
bloody hour of noon. At the thousandth 
part of a hint, two ashen oars will be pro- 
duced, a red cushion placed in the stern, and 
two athletes present themselves for orders ; 
itis not an uncommon thing for a man to be 
rowed off somewhere in spite of himself, so 
seductively do the properties arrange them- 
selves about the little trip. When seas are 
bright and skies are fair, and there is some- 
body else to do the work, what woader is it 
that in midsummer fares are plenty, and the 
boatmen drive a thriving trade ? 

Given smooth water, a soft breeze from 
the south, a picture of Staten Island lying 
in the hazy distance, with the intervening 
bay enlivened with moving sails, and musical 
with tuneful-picnic parties, what else could 
there be to induce one to paddle out for an 
hour or two and take the air first-hand? One 
need not excuse himself on the plea of being 
an “awkward oar,” for it is one of the best 
qualities of the incomparable boatman that 
he jeers not nor looks askance upon the fvol- 
ish struggles of the unhappy man who does 





not row. The civillest of all Frenchmen 
could not keep a more stoical countenance in 
in the presence of a blunderer, than a Bat- 
tery boatman who witnesses the mishaps and 
catastrophes that overtake the up-town clerk 
out for an hour’s pleasure. 

It is a wonder that they do not all die from 
laughter. 

Certain ludicrous suggestions are made 
by all heroes in their first waltz; the ama- 
teur gymnast, who always begins his club- 
exercise with the Catherine-wheel, is sure 


“ To stir the damning smile ;" 


every Gilpin, with his slippery seat and wish- 
boned legs, may deserve and get some whole- 
some jeers ; but after all it requires the experi- 
menting oarsman to properly set us on to 
laugh. 

And still it looks like an easy pastime. 
His reason says to him, you have only to put 
your oar into the rowlocks, bend forward, 
dip the blade, pull back, and lift it out edge 
uppermost, and then do it all over again; 
nothing more simple, nothing less complicated. 
But, alas! watch the uneasy wretch—mark 
his assumption of the sailor-air as he criti- 
cally scans the boat, and calculates the knots 
per hour at which the tide is running. When 
the action really begins, his very first move- 
ment betrays him to be a jackdaw. The 
manner in which he lifts his oar from the 
ground or the rack, the crook of the elbow, 
the spot upon which he places his grasp, his 
way of transporting it to the boat’s side, all 
betray his miserable pretence. Still the 
boatman indulges him. In the boat his arti- 
fice is transparent to all but the maker of it. 
He fumbles his ashen shaft with loud assur- 
ance, and savagely wards off every thing 
within reach, while his boat is picking its way 
out of the basin; he stands up when he ought 
to be sitting down, and he is consistently 
wayward and disputatious. It is when he is 
required to make his stroke that his feathers 
all fall out, and he stands confessed. The 
simple manceuvre is transformed into a be- 
wildering complication. His blade careens 
through the air, slaps upon the water with a 
resounding echo, and then dives down to 
such a depth that he can bardly keep his 
hold upon the handle. I¢ .s a struggle ; he 
pulls mightily; then, by an unlucky twist of 
the arm the oar turns its edge and comes cut- 
ting upward in a flash, and amid a fountain 
of water. 

But the Battery boatman is imperturbable. 
The friends of the unfortunate are in ecsta- 
sies of delight; he himself is hot, red, and 
miserable ; but the pilot and guide, the veri- 
table man of the sea, does not smile nor show 
any sign. He fixes the cross-piece upon the 
head of the rudder, takes a calm look all 
around at the shipping, steps to the stroke- 
seat, handles his two oars as if they were 
feathers, and then gives ’way without so 
much as a word. His business is merely to 
go out for two hours, and it does not seem to 
concern him who it is that makes the journey 
in his company. He is brown-skinned, mus- 
cular, emotionless, sphinx-like. His stroke 
is rather short, but is beautifully neat. The 
blade buries itself just to that line within 
which are preserved all the virtues of the lev- 





erage; he economizes his strength, and lays 
out his breath to the best advantage. 

Should the sea chop, he lessens his stroke, 
but keeps an uncorrupted pace. His eye is 
ever on the ships they pass, and he critically 
examines their rigging. The chatter and 
gossip of his companions never intrude up- 
on him. His reserve is only broken to an- 
swer some direct question in the shortest 
way. 

The tyros discover this after a while, and 
so they begin to talk over his head, and in 
the course of time the silent oarsman is ig- 
nored. 

Then the eloquence and nautical knowl- 
edge come to the surface. 

Heaven defend us! They stop at nothing; - 
tonnage, old and new measurements, Maury’s 
statistics, deep-sea soundings, the Harvard 
and Oxford stroke, Clyde models, displace. 
ment, rigging, lighterage, fees, sail nomencla- 
ture, compass-boxing, the policies of captains 
in severe storms, the value of the balloon-jib, 
and so on and on. 

But the slave at the oar says nothing; he 
communes with his tobacco, and, were it not 
for the ceaseless play of his powerful arms, 
one might think him asleep. His solemn in- 
dustry is undisturbed by even the wildest of 
the chatter, and he mercifully lets them 
alone. 

Should he meet another waterman upon 
the river, he will grin with him for one short 
instant, and then the two will relapse again, 
and become impassive. This interchange of 
sympathies is the consolation one victim 
gives to another. Interpreted, it means— 
“Isn't this a pretty occupation for a healthy 
man? Look at my crowd, will you? mind how 
they work it! yah!” 

But give them a smell of danger, and then 
you will see all the inaction fly away, and 
the Battery boatman appear in all his glory. 
Should his careless and inexperienced pas- 
sengers get themselves into the path of a 
coming ship, for instance, then the man of 
nerve and decision leaps out of the back- 
ground and takes command. His oars be- 
come steam-paddles, his voice extinguishes 
the cries of fright, he orders all oars taken in, 
and he becomes the captain and the crew 
combined. He makes the boat spin, his eyes 
rest anxiously upon the decreasing angle, 
strange and salty oaths crack from his lips, 
and his crest is up. Nothing withstands 
him—etiquette, big waves, civility, are all 
subordinated—he and his muscles rise su- 
perior to every thing. The terrified wights, 
who only one brief moment before were in 
the full glory of mightiness, now shrink in 
their seats, and, with thankful hearts, watch 
the skilful oars bend and snap, and the 
broad shoulders of their inferior friend sway 
backward and forward with irresistible pow- 
er. Their sublime intelligence and cunning 
become diminished; but then, after the ship 
has got safely by, it blooms again by degrees, 
and the boatman retires into his shell once 
more and becomes inscrutable. 

I would not have you understand that, on 
all occasions except those similar to the one 
hinted at, our friend is self-contained and 
circumspect ; on the contrary, there lurks in 
his throat, and eyes, and fists, a profound and 
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vigorous logic, which he finds valuable in his 
intercourse with the rather rugged natures of 
boarding-house runners and drunken seamen. 
His employment is by no means limited to 
the task of paddling timid gentlemen around 
the islands in the bay; he is not always hab- 
ited in a tarpaulin hat with black ribbon, 
blue shirt with embroidered collar, navy 
trousers, and dancing-pumps, and the jolly 
young waterman must have been a thing of 
other days. Our hero has many strange 
duties. Posted upon his low, granite pier at 
the Battery, and ever on the anxious lookout 
for a dollar from any hand, his tasks are nat- 
urally multifarious and oftentimes danger- 
ous. 

At the instant when a ship’s mast-heads 
are to be seen over the horizon, his services 
are sure to be required. A burly giant of a 
stevedore demands to be placed upon the 
deck of the new-comer at the earliest possible 
moment, in spite of wind and tide. There is 
nothing to be done but to take him down, 
though there blows a southwest gale, with all 
the concomitants of a boiling sea and a driv- 
ing rain. In the dead of winter itis not a 
haleyon delight to row nothing but a shiver- 
ing little owner’s clerk off to an ice-covered 
fruiter three miles from the wharf, and to 
pick a path amid two currents of ice-cakes. 
It is a bitter cold journey. Nothing can be 
more desolate than the wide expanse of frown- 
ing, tossing water, and the snow-covered hills 
in the distance. One sees no white sails on 
the few vessels, for their top-masts are all 
sent down, and all is compact, gray, and 
frigid. The buoys are all encased, and every 
hawser bears its dismal frosting. The snow- 
flurries sweep down and drown the view, the 
water flies up in clouds of freezing drops, and 
every foot gained is at the expense of a hard 
and desperate fight. 

But the contests with the winds and waves 
are not half so terrible as the dreadful strug- 
gles which daily occur in obscure forecastles 
far distant from the land. The boatman 
comes in contact with the most brutal class 
of mankind, and under the very worst cir- 
cumstances. A sailor, fresh from sea, with 
visions of liquor and freedom before his eyes, 
is not the easiest man to restrain, and, as the 
boatman is likely to be the first emissary from 
the welcome land, he is made to lend a hand 
in those fierce fights for the mastery which 
so often take place between men and officers 
at the close of a voyage. Also when a ship 
departs, besides rowing the chronometer 
clerks, the butchers, and officers, to and fro, 
he is made to assist at the quelling of mu- 
tinies and the suppression of riots. The sail- 
or fears him, for he is alert, quick, skilful 
at putting on irons, and dangerous when the 
struggle comes to the giving of blows. In 
reality, he is the police of the harbor; noth- 
ing stirs without him, nothing moves up and 
down but he demands and secures the reason 
why. His bobbing and tilting yawl is to be 
seen in the midst of every sort of tide and 
weather, and the private signals, the tele- 
graphing-flags, the significant steamer-whis- 
tles, the peculiar rigging of all kinds of craft, 
are to him the very alphabet of knowledge. 
Where an innocent landsman will stand and 
gaze with simple pleasure upon the wide 





panorama to be seen from the Battery, the 
boatman at his elbow will perceive a thousand 
calls for his services where to the other every 
thing seems quiet and at rest. The droop of 
a flag, the position of a figure on the rail of 
a ship, the course of a schooner, the hoisting 
of a sail, the veering of the wind, the change 
of the tide, all present to the hungry eye of 
the latter an opportunity for a fare. 

Could one but get into a boatman’s ih- 
most confidence, I do not know but there 
would be found something well worth the 
hearing. To almost all, the broad and 
crowded harbor, so busy by day, and so 
black and deserted at night, presents a sort 
of mysterious interest which the boatman, if 
any one, could gratify. P 

Now and then there creeps into the daily 
papers a hurried mention of some disturbance, 
or romance, or comedy, which has taken place 
without the line of the wharves, but a hun- 
dredth part of the life is not displayed. 
Where all the frequenters of any place are 
strangers, it is more likely that they will 
possess stronger inducements to “ hush up” 
what they behold, than to expose the crime 
and incur severe losses of time by so doing. 
It is an understood law that all should be 
suppressed and nothing exposed. The boat- 
man can find no inducement or encourage- 
ment to bring to justice any wrong-doer, and 
so he lets it all go, and keeps his own coun- 
sel. 

Whatever may be the secrets in his pos- 
session, he is not over-bloodthirsty himself. 
To watch, and to row, and to mind his boat, 
and to be civil, is nearly his complete creed 
for the stranger. He will be valorous far be- 
yond the point of danger, polite to excess to 
the ladies, as keen at fence as a "bus-driver, 
and, like all the rest of us, he hath an itching 


palm. 





A PUZZLE FOR ANTIQUA- 
RIANS. 


LL over Europe one may find, in the 
midst of the well-known ruins of an- 
tiquity, singular round towers—isolated, of 
various heights, and for the most part without 
any visible opening. Solidly constructed of 
great walls of stone, displaying no inscrip- 
tions, and placed in every variety of situation, 
they seem to the traveller to have been erected 
without any purpose; and antiquarians differ 
widely as to the use for which they were de- 
signed. Their number is very great in Ire- 
land; they are found in Portugal, in Spain, 
more especially on the Atlantic coast ; in Brit- 
tany, in Northern Italy, and continually, as we 
proceed toward the East, in Syria and Persia. 
They have been met by British travellers even 
in Afghanistan, and they abound throughout 
the Indian Peninsula and the island of Cey- 
lon, which seems to be the most Eastern coun- 
try in which they are known to exist. 

In all these countries the towers are pre- 
cisely similar in character—of simple, round 
structures, composed of great blocks of stone, 
laid carefully, and fitted to each other with 
great nicety, but without cement. The Irish 
antiquarians, who contend for the Punic origin 





of their race, ascribe these towers in their is]- 
and to the Pheenicians, who erected them, say 
they, for watch-towers and stations for sol- 
diers, 

They suppose, therefore, that the towers 
now standing composed the nucleus of the 
station, and that the guard-rooms were built 
against them—a supposition possibly correct, 
but which does not satisfy the inquirer. 

Why are these towers placed in all situa- 
tions, with little apparent reference to mili- 
tary science? Is it not at the best a clumsy 
contrivance for a military station, to erect a 
tower in the centre of a circumference, instead 
of strongly fortifying the circumference itself ? 
And, if the tower be not defensible apart from 
the outer works, is it not a vast outlay of time 
and skill to no purpose? But it is conceded 
by most antiquarians at the present day that 
these anomalous edifices were not raised for 
any of the purposes of war. 

It seems most probable that they were de- 
signed for the rites of religion. Their form is 
precisely that of the fire-towers of the Par- 
sees; and it is remarkable that they have 
been encountered only in countries now or 
originally inhabited by the Indo- Germanic 
race, 

The claim to their construction by the 
Celts is very plausible, if not conclusive, so far 
as Europe is concerned ; but let us ask, Why 
only the Celts? We do not know that the 
Celtic is the oldest European race ; certainly 
the Basques preceded them in wide-spread 
diffusion, and may we not believe that some 
other race preceded the Basques? Still, it 
seems highly probable—as these towers exist 
solely within a certain zone, reaching from 
the western extremity of Europe to Farther 
India in Asia, and as their date of construc- 
tion is doubtless of high antiquity—that they 
are the work of some homogeneous race, and 
were intended for religious sacrifices or cere- 
monials of some sort. 

It would have been easy to construct 
means of access to the summit, even suppos- 
ing there are no undiscovered entrances to 
inner staircases in these towers; and we can 
readily comprehend why, if they were designed 
for religious rites, they were constructed in- 
differently on heights and plains. 

An interesting work, now before us, con- 
tains an account of many of these towers, ex- 
isting on the island of Minorca. This work is 
by an acute local antiquary, Dr. J. Ramis y 
Ramis, with whom the investigation of these 
remains has evidently been a labor of love, 
He has entitled his book “ Celtic Antiquities 
of the Island of Minorca, from the most An- 
cient Times to the Fourth Century of the 
Christian Era.” In his preface he remarks: 
“The many stupendous edifices which we call 
talayots, the great altars, or ¢aulas, the cir- 
cles, amphitheatres, excavations, and mines, 
all fill us with admiration of the great designs 
of the islanders, and show how strong already 
were the power and influence of the Druids.” 

Minorca abounds in round towers, espe- 
cially on the south side of the island. These 
are evidently of very ancient construction, 
since they are formed of stones of unequal 
sizes, joined together without cement. Some 
of the towers are lofty, others falling into 
ruin, and therefore greatly lowered. The cir- 
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cumference of several is more than a hundred 
and fifty feet; and it is noted that there are 
generally two or three s.naller towers at a 
short distance from the larger ones, and in all 
respects similar in construction, with the ex- 
ception that the larger towers have in front 
of them two enormous blocks, laid one across 
the other. These are wanting to the smaller 
towers. Around them all are usually found 
vast circles or enclosures of stone. On the 
inner side of these circles are seen pilasters 
of various sizes, shaped by tools. Some of 
the most ruinous have before them a flat 
stone, resting upon another, and forming with 
it a kind of table, similar in design no doubt 
to the larger one mentioned above. 

The name given to these towers in the 
dialect of the island is talayots, equivalent to 
the Castilian atalayas (watch-towers). Many 
of them have what resembles an exterior stair- 
case, made of stones projecting from the solid 
masonry, and ascending from base to summit 
in a spiral figure. Some even have two stair- 
cases—one exterior and one interior—while 
many of them are altogether destitute of 
means of ascent. Some are built perpendicu- 
lar, but the majority slope toward the top. In 
some may be observed openings into the in- 
terior at the base, and even half-way up the 
tower. In others, again, an inner stairway 
conducts to the summit, On close examina- 
tion of the circles surrounding the towers, it 
was found that slabs of stone lay about at the 
feet of the pilasters; and these on being 
measured were sufficiently long to reach from 
pilaster to pilaster around the whole circle ; so 
it appears probable that these slabs had served 


to cover some building against the circle— 
possibly a temple—for the erection of such a 
building must have been at a period when the 
principle of the arch was unknown. At a lit- 
tle distance from these circles are millstones 
in abundance, which Dr. Ramis y Ramis sup- 
poses to have served for grinding wheat and 


other grains for sacrifices. The millstones 
are peculiar in form. In length they are 
about a foot and three quarters, and in 
breadth ten inches, diminishing toward the 
edges, while in the centre they are nine inches 
thick. 

But the strangest monument in Minorca 
is the stone ship, composed of unhewn blocks 
of stone. It stands to the south of the cita- 
del. The height of the stern from the ground 
is eleven feet, and its exterior width thirteen 
feet. The interior of the ship measures only 
five feet from one side to the other—so thick 
are the stones of which itis built, Its length 
is twenty feet. 

Not a solitary inscription can be traced 
upon any of these monuments, not even in 
unknown, antique characters. This is strange ; 
for, although the oldest of them may well 
have been erected prior to the diffusion of 
letters, it seems improbable that all were 
erected at so remote a period. A passage, 
indeed, of Diodorus Siculus affirms that they 
were built in his time, that is, in the reign of 
Augustus Cesar. The conviction strengthens, 
upon maturer consideration, the theory that 
these were Druidical monuments, since it is 
well known that the Druids committed noth- 
ing to writing, nor did they ever leave inscrip- 
tions. 





The Celts of France, of the British Isles, 
and of other parts of Europe, are supposed to 
have erected the edifices in these lands, simi- 
lar to the Minorcan monuments. 

The cairns, for example, of Northern Brit- 
ain, are similar to the talayots, and the crom- 
lechs are precisely like the huge altars of 
Minorca. The height of the cromiechs is 
from six to eight feet, and they occupy a 
circle formed of stones ; this also agrees with 
the altars of the talayots. In the same man- 
ner the circle of pilasters—tool-shaped—re- 
sembles the Druidical circles of the other 
countries of Europe. Such points of similar- 
ity are striking, and the conclusion is just and 
logical that, if the monuments of Britain are 
Celtic, then those of Minorca must also be 
Celtic. 

The passage of Diodorus referred to says 
that these monuments were raised over the 
urns in which the ashes of the dead were de- 
posited—a practice common among the Celts 
asa race. In the talayots which have been 
destroyed, urns and human remains were 
discovered. The central towers must have 
served as the tombs of chiefs, and in the 
smaller ones probably lay the bones of their 
wives, children, and relatives. It is remarked 
that the towers formed with each other either 
a triangle or an equilateral figure, and this 
peculiarity Dr. Ramis y Ramis imagines to 
have had some mysterious, occult reference 
to geometry, in which the Druids were skilled, 
if in truth it was not meant to express simply 
the three divisions of the year—spring, sum- 
mer, and winter. 

On the tops of some among the talayots, 
and in the centre of them, rise single columns 
of moderate elevation. They appear to have 
been objects of worship. On the altar before 
the talayots the victims were offered to the 
shades of the deceased chieftains. These vic- 
tims were of many different kinds; at first, 
sheep, goats, heifers, etc., etc.; but the no- 
blest victim, and one best suited to the dig- 
nity of the chief, was thought to be a man! 
The altars were made of great size, to avoid 
the risk of polluting the victim once offered, 
by allowing it to touch the ground. 

While laboring at the destruction of one 
of the smaller talayots, Dr. Ramis y Ramis 
came upon two instruments of bronze, in shape 
like a half-moon, broadened on the curved 
side, so that they could rest on that side up- 
right. They were exceedingly ancient in work- 
manship, though for what purpose designed 
it is hard to conjecture. 

Finally, the weight of probability is in fa- 
vor of the Celtic origin of the monuments of 
Minorca ; it is true that some of the peculiar 
marks of Druidical circles are wanted to those 
described in our author’s book. The open- 
ings, for instance, which in the circles of the 
Druids front the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, are not described as being so arranged ; 
and we miss the circle of stones raised in air. 
Then, the altars of Minorca stand before the 
monuments of chiefs ; the altars of the Druid- 
ical circles, on the other hand, stand in the 
centre of the enclosed space, and stand alone. 

We revall the fact that the Egyptians early 
visited the coasts of Spain; but the rudeness 
of the Minorcan monuments will scarcely allow 
of our assigning to them an Egyptian origin. 





A definite conclusion as to the builders of 
these towers seems impossible to be at- 
tained. We know that a race of men has 
lived, and builded, and passed away, leaving 
these singular remains, and more than this we 
apparently cannot know. 





LAST JUNE. 


a 
OULD I help smiling? It was May. 
I saw a snow-drift in the meadow: 

Late spring was minded so to play 

At winter. But there fell a shadow 
That was not born of cloud and sun, 

Upon the greenness at my side , 
I felt a shiver through me run, 

And all the gladness in me died 


n. 

Dead, purple violets in the grass, 

Each like an early-blighted maiden, 
Provoked regards no more, alas! 

Since lilacs were all honey-laden. 
The wind-flower withered on its stem: 

‘“* But summer shall supplant the spring; 
And roses lord it over them— 

Was that the shadow of a wing?” 


mL. 

I rose and ¢rept across the place, 

Where I could smell the snow of flowers! 
Its flakes were blown about my face 

In sudden and delicious showers. 
A cold in May? My very lips 

Were chill, despite of song and shine; 
I saw the shadow’s slow eclipse 

Creep up again—it was not mine! 


Iv. 

But still I soothed myself in thought. 

‘“*My May is tarnished—well, what mat- 

ter? 

The fancies that my fears have wrought, 

The blessed winds of June shali scatter” 
I saw a red rose half apart; 

** And when its nun-like sister blows— 
Alas the anguish of my heart, 

Before I saw the first white rose!” 


v. 

I heard the robins in their nests— 

I saw the blue gleam of the river— 
Gruff humblebees in gilded vests 

Made all the cherry-blossoms quiver, 
A broken lily, in the way, 

Was crushed beneath my careless foot 
‘* What else,” a whisper seemed to say, 

** Is like a flower without a root?”’ 


vi. 
What matters it, this June, that red 

And white rose-buds have burst asunder? 
Since one is sad, and one is dead— 

How did my heart divine, I wonde: ? 
Ah! shadows, shadows, everywhere ! 

But then his grave is in the sun! 
Only, when I am crouching there, 

It almost seems that I am one! 


Howarp Girnpon. 
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“No; 


Tuvs the blow had fallen at last; and, 
though Inez had tried to prepare herself for 
it, she felt crushed by it when it came. For 
the death itself she might have been ready ; 
it was not the mere fact of bereavement, not 
merely the sorrow of a loving daughter, that 
now overwhelmed her. It was something far 
different which had its origin in the circum- 
stances that had preceded and immediately 
accompanied his death. Already she had felt 
sore distressed and perplexed by the terrible 
possibilities that had been hinted at in that 
unintelligible letter, and she had tried to turn 
her thoughts away from so painful a subject. 
In vain. The circumstances around her had 
not allowed her todo so. The sick man him- 
self forced them upon her; and, in addition 
to all that she had already learned, he had 
uttered words most terrible even to hear as 
delirious ravings, but which, if true, told 
things that could not be endured. 

Let us see, now, what the circumstances 
were that immediately followed Mr. Wyverne’s 
death. 

Inez had left the sick man’s chamber as 
the priest entered. She had gone at once to 





* Ewrern, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 
D, Arrteton & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 


the faces were not unfamiliar. 





These were not the faces of strangers."—Page 104. 


was as though all in the house had simultane- 
ously stopped breathing. 

Something had happened. 

There was only one thing, as Inez knew 
well, which could account for this—the one 
thing toward which her fearful soul had been 
looking. But it was doubly terrible now. It 
was too soon. She expected to see him again. 
Her last hope would be that he might take 
back all those words. What if he had left 
her now forever? What if his last words to 
her should be nothing more than those appal- 
ling ones which she had just heard. 

She started to her feet, and stood with 
her hands clasped together, her limbs rigid, 
her pallid face turned to the door in awful ex- 
pectation, her eyes staring wildly, her ears 
strained to catch the slightest sound. The 
silence continued for what seemed to her a 
fearful length of time. At last there were 
footsteps in the hall. She wished to go and 
make inquiries, and put an end to her sus- 
pense; but she could not move. 


her own room. She had flung herself upon 
her couch, with her face buried in the pillows, 
recalling every incident in that terrible scene 
which she had just witnessed. That her hand 
should be joined to the hand of Basil Blake 
might, under different circumstances, have 
had in it nothing distasteful to her feelings; 
but, at this time, and under such conditions, 
it had been simply frightful. For her father 
had struck her down by the terrors of the 
revelation that he had made; he had installed 
another in her place next his heart, and it 
was only through the medium of this sup- 
planter and usurper of her place that he re- 
ceived her back to his love. 

Her father had said that she was not his 
daughter. This was the one thought that 
now stood preéminent in her mind. And was 
this declaration the act of a sane man, or was 
it the raving of an insane man? Dr. Blake 
had insisted, over and over again, that it was 
delirium. Did Dr. Blake really believe so | 
himself, or had he said that merely to console | 
her for the time ? Then there came a light knock at the 

How could she answer such questions as | door. Inez tried to speak, but could not. 
these ? The handle was turned. The door opened 

In the midst of these thoughts she sud- | slowly. 
denly became aware of a certain awful hush— | It was her maid Saunders. 

a solemn stillness through all the house. It | The maid’s face was quite pale; she held 
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a corner of her apron to her eyes, and looked 
furtively and hesitatingly at her mistress. 

“Qh, if you please, miss,” she began, and 
then stopped. 

Inez tried to speak, and again was unable 
to utter a word. 

“Miss Mordaunt thought I'd best let you 
know, miss—immejitly, if you please, miss— 
and, if you please, miss, he—it—your poor 
papa—it’s—it’s all over, miss.” 

“*He’s dead!” moaned Inez, in a low, 
tremulous voice; and then, turning away, she 
flung herself again upon her couch. 

Saunders stood looking at her for some 
time, as though waiting for orders. But no 
orders came from her mistress. She satisfied 
herself that she had not fainted, and then 
quietly left the room. Outside, Miss Mordaunt 
was waiting, who came in and looked at Inez 
fora moment. She saw, however, that noth- 
ing could be done, and therefore very natural- 
ly concluded that for the present the be- 
reaved daughter ought to be left to herself. 

Inez now remained motionless for several 
hours. All the while her mind was filled 
with the remembrance of those words which 
formed so strange a legacy from a dying fa- 
ther to a daughter, and with the unparalleled 
thoughts to which those words gave rise. It 
was easy to recall them all. Over and over 
again she reiterated them: “J have no daugh- 
ter! You are not mine! Youarehis! He is 
coming for you and for vengeance!” Together 
with these words she recalled his words to 
Blake. It was Blake who had kissed him. 
it was Blake to whom he had shown a father’s 
love. It was also Blake, no doubt, who had 
closed his eyes when all was over. 

It was about an hour before sundown 
when Inez at length roused herself. She 
rose, arranged her dress, and called her maid. 
Saunders came in, as before, cautiously, and 
watching her mistress furtively. 

“T wish to see him,” said Inez. 
ask if I may see him now.” 

She spoke in a low voice, but without any 
tremor that could be detected. 

“ Oh, yes, miss,” said Saunders, “ you may. 
They told me to tell you more’n an hour ago.” 

Inez said no more, but left the room, fol- 
lowed by Saunders, and went to the apart- 
ment around which so many griefs were al- 
ready gathered. She opened the door. The 
curtains were drawn. 

“Wait here for me,” said she to Saunders, 
and then, entering, she closed the door behind 
her, 

The room was too dark to see any thing, 
and Inez drew one of the curtains aside and 
thus let in a dim light. Then she turned 
toward the bed, whereon she saw the outline 
of the figure stretched out there. For a mo- 
ment she hesitated, and then advanced till 
she reached the head of the bed, where she 
stood for a few moments in thought. At 
length, with a steady hand, she drew down 
the covering from off the face of the dead. 

There it lay, all that was mortal of the 
man whom she had called father, but who had 
disowned her with his last, dying words, and 
who, before her very eyes, as she sat crushed 
and stricken before him, had installed another 
in her place, and driven her from his heart. 
Against such treatment her soul rebelled; the 


“Go and 





dark doubt that he had cast into her mind as | quire—what more should she ask of him? 


to whether he was her father prevented her 
now from mourning over the dead with a 
daughter’s grief; and, even as she looked at 
the face of the dead, her chief and uppermost 
thoughts were about the impenetrable mystery 
that now surrounded her. 

That thin, withered face, cold in death, 
with its sunken cheeks, and projecting cheek- 
bones, and hollow orbits, where the closed 
eyes lay sunken, bore no resemblance to the 
one who in life had been known as Hennigar 
Wyverne. The lips were drawn back, and 
the teeth were disclosed, so that there was 
formed something like a grisly smile. It 
seemed to Inez that this man was yet mock- 
ing her even in death, and that this ghastly 
smile had been called up by her approach. 
“The thought was too horrible. She drew 
back the covering, and turned away. 

She turned away and stood in the middle 
of the apartment with her face averted from 
the dead. Of the manner of his death she 
had as yet heard nothing. Whether he had 
said any thing more or not—whether he had 
retracted or confirmed his declaration about 
her, she could not know, and this she was 
eager to learn. This she could find out only 
from Dr. Blake. To send for him was, how- 
ever, so repugnant to her delicacy that she 
hesitated for some time; but finally, seeing 
that there was no alternative, she went to the 
door and told the maid to ask him if he would 
come. 

In a few moments Blake entered. He 
bowed to her in silence. He did not attempt 
to console her, or to condole with her. There 
were reasons which made any such things im- 
possible, for, while the astonishing words of 
the deceased had disturbed Inez as we have 
seen, they had produced in the mind of Blake 
an effect in every respect as perplexing, as 
confusing, and as agitating. Those dying 
words lived in his memory as in hers, but she 
was the last one in all the world with whom 
he would care to discuss them. 

Inez was seated near the window, and 
Blake took a seat not faraway. The silence 
lasted for some time. Inez had much to ask, 
but knew not how to begin. 

“Dr. Blake,” said she, at length, in alow, 
mournful voice, “ it was very unfortunate that 
I left—him—so soon—but I thought that he 
would be spared to usa little longer. Was 
there not time, after his confession, to call 
me?” 

“There was not,” said Blake, slowly—and 
then after a pause he added, “ There was no 
confession.” 

“No confession!” exclaimed Inez. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“ He was not able to speak when the priest 
came to him. Before you had been gone ten 
minutes—all was over.” 

Inez looked at him earnestly. 

“ He said nothing, then?” 

“ Nothing,” said Blake. 

For this intelligence Inez was not quite 
prepared, for she had hitherto supposed that 
a confession had been made to the priest—in 
which case she hoped that some result might 
come of it. But he had died and made no 
sign, and this it was that now seemed most 
bitter. And now what next was there to in- 





That next question trembled on her lips, yet 
she feared to ask it. The question would be 
a final one—a decisive one. It would change 
her whole future life—it would affect it mate- 
riaily for weal or woe. It would put an end 
to her suspense on one point, and confirm one 
dark suspicion or remove it. 

“Dr. Blake,” said she, at length, after a 
long delay, fixing her sad eyes earnestly upon 
him, with a look that showed him that no 
evasion would be tolerated now; and speak- 
ing in a voice whose mournful intonations 
found an echo in the depths of his soul—“ Dr, 
Blake—you know what his dying words—his 
last words to me were—and his last acts— 
you know also what those dying words and 
acts were to you. You must understand the 
whole force of their appalling meaning—and 
you must see that even the death of one whom 
I have loved as a father, cannot be more ter- 
rible than that revelation which he seemed 
to make. While he was speaking you told 
me that it was only delirium. I ask you now 
in the name of that God who sees us both— 
did you speak the truth? Will you now say 
to me that it was delirium. 

She stopped, and her eyes, which had 
never withdrawn themselves from his, seemed 
now to rest on him with a more imperative 
earnestness, as though they would extort the 
truth from him. His own eyes fell, and a 
feeling of something like dismay took posses- 
sion of him, as he thought of the answer 
which she was forcing from him. 

“You will not answer me,” said Inez, 
mournfully, after a long pause. 

Blake drew a long breath. 

“Tt is not always possible to say exactly,” 
said he, in a hesitating manner, “ how much 
of delirium enters into the fancies of a sick 
man. He was feverish—he had been taking 
powerful drugs—at that time his mind may 
have gone altogetherastray. It is hardly pos- 
sible to answer your question positively.” 

“Have you thought of those words 
since?” 

“T have, and I assure you most solemnly 
that I cannot attach any intelligible meaning 
to them.” 

“In my case,” said Inez, thinking of the 
letter, “circumstances have occurred which 
give a strange and painful significance to 
those words, though I cannot understand how 
they can be true.” 

Blake said nothing. He, too, had his own 
reasons for attaching a painful significance 
to those words. But he did not wish to say 
one word which might increase the trouble of 
Inez. He wished, if possible, to say that 
which might remove her suspicions, yet this 
very thing he knew not how to say. 

“One more question,” said Inez. “Do 
you now believe, in your own heart, Dr. Blake, 
that those words were the language of deliri- 
um?” 

Blake’s heart beat fast. He looked at 
Inez, and then looked away. He knew not 
how to answer this direct question. He 
would have been willing to evade, or even to 
indulge in a little mild deceit for her sake; 
but with those clear, sad, earnest eyes fast- 
ened upon him, no deceit, however slight, was 


possible. 
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“You do not answer,” said Inez. “ Your 
silence can have only one meaning. Will you 
say that you believe those words were deli- 
rium?” 

Blake looked at her with a face full of 
mournful deprecation. It seemed to him at 
that moment that his inability to give the an- 
swer which she wished, was placing between 
them an eternal barrier, yet that answer was 
one which he could not give. In his secret 
soul he knew perfectly well that the words of 
the dying man were sane and rational. 

Silence now followed, and Blake, after 
waiting some minutes, and finding that Inez 
had nothing further to say, rose and took his 
departure, leaving her alone with the dead. 

And now an incident occurred which 
seemed to complicate still more the extraor- 
dinary net-work of bewildering circumstances 
that was interweaving itself about Inez. 

She was sitting by the window. Her back 
was turned toward the bed. In order to put 
herself in that position, she had moved the 
chair a short distance from the place where it 
had been standing. It was a heavy stuffed 
chair, without casters, and to move it required 
some effort. As she sat here, her feet rested 
on the very place where the chair had origi- 
nally stood. 

As Blake retired, she leaned her head for- 
ward, and, feeling weary, she looked for some 
support to it. The window-ledge was at the 
right height to give this support. Upon this 
window-ledge she placed her right hand, and 
then turned herself slightly, so as to rest ber 
forehead on this hand. As she made this 
movement, her foot struck something that lay 
upon the floor, and a slight clinking sound 
arose. Thinking that it might be some orna- 
ment which had fallen, she stooped to pick it 
up. 

On lifting it up, she found, however, that 
it was. no ornament, but something of a far 
different kind. 

It was a crucifix, to which was attached a 
small fragment of chain. Raising it close to 
the light, the very first glance filled her with 
astonishment. 

The crucifix was about three inches long. 
It was of solid gold, and of the most exquisite 
workmanship. The broken chain was also 
of gold, and it seemed to have been snapped 
asunder unknown to the wearer, who had 
gone away, leaving it here behind him. 

But who was the owner ? 

Not Mr. Wyverne. He had nothing of the 
kind, nor was he a man who would have car- 
ried such an article on his travels. 

It seemed to Inez most probable that this 
golden crucifix belonged to the priest. This 
priest had come, but his office was not per- 
formed. There may have been some agitation 
in his mind at so sudden a call, followed by 
so sudden a death; and, as his thoughts were 
occupied with this unusual event, he may not 
have noticed the loss of the crucifix. The 
chain may have broken by catching on some 
projection, such as the arm of the chair. It 
had fallen to the floor, and perhaps under the 
chair, where it had lain unnoticed until she 
had moved the chair from its usual place. 

In this way Inez accounted for the extraor- 
dinary presence of the golden crucifix in this 
chamber. But, while she was thus thinking, 








she was gazing intently upon the elaborate 
work, and the exquisite design of the crucifix 
itself; and, finally, having studied one side, 
she turned it over with the idea that the name 
of the owner might possibly be engraved on 
the reverse, or something else which might 
give a clew to its ownership. The moment 
that she turned it over, her attention was ar- 
rested by some letters. Looking at them 
closely, she read the following. 

At the intersection of the arms of the 
cross were these letters : 


B. M. 
In Memoriam. 
I. M. 
On the lower part of the cross, and running 
down its length, were these words: 
Pie Jesu Domine, 
Dona ei requiem. Amen. 

As Inez looked at these letters, she felt 
utterly confounded, and could scarce believe 
her own eyes. Yet there were those letters 
unmistakably, the initials which for a week 
and more had filled al] her thoughts; the 
mysterious letters, B. M., which all that time 
had been present in her thoughts by day and 
night. What did this mean? How came the 
crucifix here—this crucifix, marked with such 
signs as these ? 

That it did not and could not belong to 
Mr. Wyverne she felt confident, as has been 
said. She knew that he had brought no such 
article with him. He was indifferent to all 
religious matters ; and, besides, she had been 
his nurse for a week, during which time that 
very chair had been frequently moved. She 
reverted then more confidently than ever to 
her former conclusion, that it belonged to the 
priest; and then at once arose the question, 
How came this priest by any such thing as 
this? One wild thought instantly arose that 
the priest himself was B. M. The letter had 
stated that he was in Rome, on his way to 
England. Might not this priest have been 
the very man? And, if so, whatthen? What 
had happened at that interview? Had they 
spoken together, or had Mr. Wyverne avoided 
his dreaded enemy in a more efficacious man- 
ner than that which the letter had suggested, 
and fied from him, not by a pretended death, 
but by one that was real? Could the priest 
be B. M.? If so, she might see him, and solve 
all the mystery. 

With this thought, she called in her maid 

“Is the priest here, Saunders?” asked 
Inez. 

“Oh, no, miss; he left long ago.” 

“Long ago? How long ago?” 

“Not very long, miss, after—after poor 
master’s—after he was took,” said Saunders, 
hesitating in the effort to find some suitable 
way of mentioning the dread subject of death. 

This intelligence was to Inez a sad disap- 
pointment. 

“Do you know where he went?” 

“No, miss.” 

“Do you know his name?” 

“No, miss; but, if you please, miss, I'll 
go for John Thomas. I think he knows, 
miss.” 

“Send him to my room,” said Inez. “I’m 
going there.” Saying this, Inez rose, wearily, 
and returned to her own apartment. 





In a few minutes John Thomas made his 
appearance. He was a tall footman, with 
heavy face and irreproachable calves. He 
bowed, and said: 

“TI beg parding, miss; but wos you a 
wantin’ me?” 

After which he stood with the corners of 
his mouth drawn down, and a lugubrious 
aspect on his face, which was maintained by 
an occasional snuffle. 

“T want to ask you about that priest,” 
said Inez. “Do you know his name?” 

“Me, miss? No, miss; and, wot’s more, 
there’s nobody about ’ere as knows it. I allus 
likes to know wot’s goin’ on, miss; but this 
’ere priest got ahead of me.” 

“ Didn’t he give any name?” 

“Name, miss? No, miss. He came late 
last night, and left early this mornin’, not long 
after the—the late mournful bereavemink, 
miss.” 

At this, Inez felt utterly disheartened. 

“Nobody knows hany think about ’im 
more’n me; an’ wot I knows hain’t no more’n 
the letters of ’is name, which I see ’em on ‘is 
valise, as ’e walked out of the hinn.” 

“Letters of his name!” exclaimed Inez, 
catching at these words. “ What letters did 
you see?” 

“Why, miss, I felt hinquisitive about ’im, 
and, has I couldn’t find hout ’is name, I 
watched ’is valise. It ’ad two letters on it, 
painted quite big—” 

“Two letters!” said Inez, breathlessly. 
“ What were they?” 

“The letters,” said John Thomas, “ wos 
B. M.” 

At this confirmation of her theory, Inez 
was too much overcome to make any re- 
joinder, but sat in silence and perplexity for 
some time. At last she looked up. 

“What did he look like?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“The priest, miss?—mejium size, miss; 
dark complected; heyes black, and ’eavy 
heyebrows; ‘is ‘air, too, miss, wos a hir’n 
gray. He looked more like a Hitalian than 
a Henglishman, miss.” 

To Inez this information gave no assist- 
ance; but she noted in her mind the chiet 
points in this description, in case of future 
need. 

She saw Dr. Blake once more that same 
evening, and received from him a still more 
minute description of the personal appearance 
of the priest “ B. M.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


CASKET, AND ITS STRANGE CON- 
TENTS. 


THE EBONY 


Tue remains of Hennigar Wyverne were 
sent home for burial. 

Inez and Bessie, with their servants, left 
for home immediately. 

Dr. Blake accompanied them as far as 
Boulogne. He had no encouragement what- 
ever to do this. Inez was preoccupied, and 
so buried in the depths of her own gloomy 
thoughts that she seemed to be unconscious 
of his presence. At Boulogne, therefore, he 
bade her farewell, and stood upon the pier, 
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gazing with mournful eyes upon the steamer 
that bore Inez away from him, until it was 
out of sight. 

Inez had not chosen—for reasons already 
mentioned—to make a confidante of Bessie. 
It is to be supposed, therefore, that this young 
lady had no idea of the peculiar troubles of 
her friend, but attributed them, as was natu- 
ral, to the pain of bereavement. She showed 
the utmost delicacy in her behavior toward 
Inez, and never sought to utter any of those 
condolences which are so useless to assuage 
the true grief of the heart. She refrained 
also from intruding upon the solitude of Inez 
when she showed that she wished to be alone, 
and merely evinced her affection by sundry 
little attentions which were directed toward 
the bodily comfort of her friend. Whatever 
Bessie’s own thoughts or feelings were, they 
never appeared; nor was it certain at all 
whether she felt wounded or slighted by the 
reserve of one from whom she might perhaps 
have claimed greater confidence. But Inez 
was naturally of a reserved temper, and, even 
if she had been the most communicative soul 
in the world, the secret that she now had was 
one which few would care to communicate. 

In that great craving and longing to ex- 
press her secret griefs which Inez felt, as 
most people feel, at this time, she had re- 
course to a simple plan, which was not with- 
out its advantages. She wrote down the chief 
facts of her mysterious case in her private 
memorandum-book, and over these words her 
eyes used often to wander, not merely in the 
solityde of her own room, but even in the 
greater publicity of rail-cars and steamboats. 

What Inez wrote down was as follows: 

1. For some unknown cause, H. W. and 
B. M. were mortal enemies. 

2. Jt seems as if H. W. was the offender, 
and B. M. the injured one. 

8. For this reason, perhaps, H. W. stood in 
mortal terror of B. M. 

4, A third party in this case is one Kevin 
Magrath. 

5. Ihave been brought up as the daughter 
of H. W. 

6. H. W., on his death-bed, and with his 
last words, has solemnly said that I am not his 
daughter. 

7. H. W. has said, on his death-bed, that I 
am the daughter of his mortal enemy, B. M. 

8. H. W. has said, on his death-bed, that 
Basil Blake is his son. 

9. B. M. is a Roman Catholic priest. 

10. How can I be the daughter of a R. C. 
priest ? 

11. B. M. was present at the death-bed of 
. W., and saw him die. 

12. If he is my father, why did he not 
sek for me? Answer—Because he may have 
been told that I am dead. 

13. B. M. dropped his crucifix. I found it. 

By constantly brooding over these things, 
which she had thus summed up that they 
might be always present to her eyes, Inez 
found herself sinking deeper and deeper into 
an abyss of bewilderment from which no out- 
let appeared. The great question was, What 
shall I do? and this she could not answer. 
Her own helplessness was utter. Her posi- 
tion was most false and intolerable. The 
name by which she was known was not hers. 





Her parentage was thrown in doubt, and that 
doubt indicated something intolerable to a 
mind like hers. Out of all this confusion and 
misery she had one definite purpose only, and 
that was, to carry on the search as soon as 
she reached home, and take the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of investigating 
the papers of Hennigar Wyverne. 

To one who was so eager as she was, the 
first opportunity would inevitably be seized. 
Scarce had Inez set foot within her house, than 
she began a search among those effects of the 
deceased which had been sent home already. 
Here she found nothing; but a greater search 
was before her—one, too, which she had held 
in view all along, and for which she had pre- 
pared herself before leaving Villeneuve. This 
was the investigation of the cabinet of Hen- 
nigar Wyverne, where she supposed he would 
have been most likely to keep any thing re- 
lating to the great mystery, if, indeed, any 
thing at all had been kept. At Villeneuve 
she had thought of this, and had prepared 
for it by obtaining then, before the effects of 
the deceased were packed up, the keys of that 
very cabinet. These he had carried with 
him, and she found them in his travelling- 
desk. 

Inez had no difficulties thrown in her way. 
Bessie showed no inclination to interfere 
with any of her movements. She still main- 
tained the same delicate consideration which 
has already been mentioned. She seemed 
rather to wait for Inez to make the first ad- 
vances toward their old confidence, and ven- 
tured upon nothing more than the usual kiss 
at meeting in the morning and parting at 
night, and an occasional caress when the 
mood of Inez seemed to allow it. Bessie had 
also cultivated a pathetic expression of face, 
which was quite in accordance with her style 
of beauty, and made her look so very interest- 
ing that Inez once or twice felt inclined to 
break her resolution and confide all to her 
friend. This, however, was but a momentary 
impulse, which a second thought never failed 
to destroy. 

The city residence of the late Hennigar 
Wyverne, Esq., was a large and handsome 
edifice in a fashionable quarter of London. 
Opposite the morning-room was an apartment 
which was called the library, but which had 
been used by the deceased as a kind of office. 
Books were around on three sides, while on 
the fourth were two articles of furniture de- 
voted rather to business than to literature or 
learning. One of these was a closet, filled 
with papers all neatly labelled and lying in 
pigeon-holes. The other was a massive cabi- 
net, which contained the more important books 
and papers. It was this last which Inez wished 
more particularly to search. 

To carry on such a search would require 
time, and it would be necessary to be free 
from observation. These conditions could 
not be obtained by day, and night must be 
the time. Among the hours of the night it 
would be necessary to choose those when the 
household would be certain to be asleep. 
Those hours would be, at least, not earlier 
than two in the morning. At that time she 
might hope to be unnoticed, unsuspected, and 
undisturbed. This was the time, then, that 
Inez decided upon, and she resolved to carry 





her great purpose into execution on the seo- 
ond night after her arrival. 

In spite of the great necessity which she 
felt pressing her on to this task, it was one 
from which Inez recoiled instinctively. It 
seemed to be a dishonorable thing. But this 
notion was one which she reasoned herself 
out of; and by pleading the dictates of duty 
she silenced what was perhaps, after all, noth- 
ing more than false sensitiveness. 

It was not so easy, however, to overcome 
that weakness of nerve and natural timidity 
which were caused by the nature of her under- 
taking. Setting out thus on this midnight 
errand, it seemed to her as though she were 
about to commit some sin; and it was some 
time, even after the hour had arrived, before 
she felt strong enough to venture down. At 
length she rallied her sinking strength, and 
stealthily left her room. Pausing there, she 
stood listening. All was still. She carried a 
wax-candle, but it was not lighted. She had 
some matches, and could light the candle 
when she reached the library. 

Softly and stealthily she descended. There 
was no interruption of any kind whatever. 
She reached the library and entered, after 
which she shut the door as softly as possible, 
and locked it on the inside. She then took 
her handkerchief and stuffed it into the key- 
hole. After this she examined the windows, 
and found that the blinds were closed. No 
light could now betray her presence here, and 
so she lighted her candle and looked around. 

The dim light of the single flickering can- 
dle but feebly illuminated the large and lofty 
room. In the distance the walls and shelves 
stood enveloped in gloomy shadows. But 
Inez had eyes only for that cabinet which she 
had come to explore. It was immediately in 
front of her, and she held the keys in her 
hand. 

For a moment she hesitated. It seemed 
to her now that the moment had come—the 
supreme moment when the secret would be 
all revealed. Yet about that revelation what 
horrors might not hang! Already one revela- 
tion had taken place, and it had been bitter 
indeed. Would this be less so? It seemed 
to her as though about the secret of her par- 
entage there lurked endless possibilities of 
crime, and shame, and dishonor. 

But there was no time to lose. Suddenly 
mastering her feelings, she put the key in the 
lock. The bolt turned back. She opened 
the door. 

Before her lay the ordinary contents of a 
cabinet. There were account-books standing 
upright, and papers filed away and labelled, 
so numerous that the sight discouraged Inez. 
It would take many days to look over them 
all. But they were all labelled so carefully 
that it seemed possible for her to get a gen- 
eral idea of most of them after all. She knelt 
down in front of the cabinet, and, drawing up 
a chair, she put the candle upon it. Then 
she began to look over the papers, beginning 
at the right-hand corner. 

This task soon became very wearisome, 
Bundle after bundle of papers revealed no 
name that had any connection with those ini- 
tials whose meaning she was so eager to dis- 
cover. Some were receipts, others letters, 
others documents of a business nature. At 
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length she paused, and her eyes wandered de- 
spondently over the whole assemblage of pa- 
pers, to see if there was any thing there 
which seemed by its position or appearance 
to indicate any thing peculiar, any thing dif- 
ferent from the monotony of the others. 

In the very middle of the cabinet there was 
a square drawer about a foot in width and 
depth, and this seemed to Inez to be a place 
where more important or more private docu- 
ments might be kept. It seemed best to open 
this at once. She had the whole bunch of keys 
with her, which she had obtained possession of 
at Villeneuve, and felt sure that the key to this 
drawer would be among them. One by one 
she tried the keys that were on the bunch, 
and at last found one, as she had hoped, which 
would fit. She unlocked the drawer and 
opened it. 

One look inside showed her that at length 
she had found one thing at least which she 
desired—something different from the general 
assemblage of receipts, letters, and business 
documents, 

A casket lay there before her, inside the 
drawer. It was quite small, not more than 
six inches in length, and was made of ebony, 
with silver corners and edges, together with 
silver feet, and a handle of the same metal. 
At the sight of this, she felt an uncontrollable 
impatience to get at the secret of its contents, 
and snatched it with eager hands out of the 
drawer. Some letters on the silver plate of 
the casket, immediately underneath the han- 
dle, attracted her attention. She held it close 
to the light. The silver here was somewhat 
tarnished, and the letters were of an antique 
Gothic character, such as are used for inscrip- 
tions over the doors of cathedrals, and at first 
were not quite intelligible. But Inez rubbed 
at the silver with her sleeve till the plate 
grew bright, and then once more held it to 
the candle. 

The letters were now fully revealed. Her 
heart throbbed wildly at the sight. The let- 
ters before her eyes were those same ones 
which so haunted her— 

B. M. 

And, now, what should she do? Stay 
here and examine the casket? No. She was 
liable to discovery. She had been here long 
enough. Better, far, to take the little casket 
away and examine its contents in her own 
room, at her leisure, without the terror of pos- 
sible discovery impending over her constantly, 
and constantly distracting her thoughts. In 
that casket she felt must lie all that she could 
hope to find, whatever it might be; and, if 
this were empty, or if its contents revealed 
nothing, then she would have to remain in her 
ignorance. If the casket held any thing, she 
might keep it; if not, she might return it at 
some future time; but, meanwhile, it was 
best for her to take it away. 

So she now closed the drawer, locked it, 
then shut up and locked the cabinet; after 
which she rose to her feet, and, hiding the 
casket in the-folds of her dress, she took the 
candle and prepared to leave the room. 

Before unlocking the library-door she 
stood and listened. As she stood, she thought 
she heard a low, breathing sound close by 
her. Starting, in terror, she looked hastily 
around, But the room was all in gloom, and 





all empty and deserted. It seemed to her 
that it was merely her fancy. But once more, 
as she waited listening, she heard it even 
more plainly. This time it seemed like a 
suppressed cough. It was on the other side 
of the door. 

In an instant it flashed upon her that she 
had been watched and followed, and that 
some one was now outside trying to peep 
through the keyhole. But who? Coald it be 
some burglar, or could it possibly be one of 
the servants ? 

She waited still, and listened. But there 
was no further sound. The cough had been 
suppressed, and, if there was any one watch- 
ing, he gave no sign now. There was some- 
thing fearful, to this defenceless young girl, 
in the thought that on the other side of the 
door might be some lurking enemy, and that 
the moment she opened it he might spring upon 
her; and, for a long time, she stood in fear, 
unable to open it. But beneath this fear there 
was another fear of too long a delay—the fear 
of being discovered in this place—of being 
compelled to give up her casket before she 
had examined its contents; and this roused 
her to a sudden pitch of resolution. 

She removed her handkerchief from the 
key-hole, and inserted the key as noiselessly as 
possible. Then turning it, she opened the 
door, and peered tremblingly into the dark- 
ness. She saw nothing. She put forth her 
head. Nothing was revealed. Could it have 
been, after all, a mistake? She tried for the 
moment to think so, She dared not blow the 
light out just yet, however, but walked with 
it up the stairs, and then, reaching the top, 
she extinguished it. 

It was dark all the rest of the way to her 
room, and she hurried on as quickly and as 
noiselessly as she could, but there was a ter- 
rible sense of being pursued which almost 
overcame her. When at last she reached 
her own room, she closed her door hastily, 
locked it, and then instantly lighted the gas, 
whose bright flame, illuminating the whole 
apartment, quickly drove away every vestige 
of her recent terror. ‘ 

Had she not found that casket, there is 
no doubt that the smothered cough which 
she had heard or imagined would have im- 
pressed her much more deeply, and excited 
within her mind some strange suspicions ; 
but, as it was, the casket filled all her 
thoughts, and she had an inordinate and 
irresistible longing to open it at once. 

Once more she searched among the keys. 
One there was, the smallest in the bunch, of 
very peculiar shape, which seemed exactly 
adapted to that casket. She tried this one 
first of all. It was the right one! She 
turned it. The casket was unlocked. 

Her heart was now throbbing most vehe- 
mently, and for a moment she delayed before 
lifting the lid, fearful of the result of this 
search. At length, however, the momentary 
hesitation passed; she laid her hand on the 
lid and raised it. 

The casket was there, open before her 
eyes. 

Inside of this there was a parcel. On the 
outside of this parcel were written these 
words : 

“ My paRines.” 





Inez opened the parcel, with hands trem- 
bling now in this supreme moment of excite- 
ment, and the contents soon lay revealed. 

What it contained was a locket made of 
gold, of most exquisite design and finish, 
around the edges of which was a row of 
brilliants. This locket was about two inches 
in length, and somewhat less in width. Its 
shape was oval. It was constructed so as to 
open in three places, and on the edge there 
were three springs. By pressing the spring 
on the right, the side of the locket flew 
open ; the left spring opened the left side of 
the locket; and the middle spring opened 
the locket in the middle. 

Each one of these openings disclosed « 
miniature portrait, exquisitely painted on 
ivory. One of these represented a lady, the 
second a girl of about twelve years of age, 
the third a child. Under each portrait was « 
tablet, on which was engraved some letters, 
Under the lady’s was the name “Inez;” un- 
der the girl’s was the name “Clara;” and 
under the child’s was the name “ Inez.” 

As Inez opened these and looked at them 
one by one, her heart beat so fast and her 
hands trembled so violently, that she had to 
lay the locket down. She gasped for breath. 
She buried her face in her hands and wept. 
These tears brought relief, and, once more 
taking up the locket, she looked at the por- 
traits through her tears. 

She looked at those portraits, and there 
arose within her feelings mysterious, un- 
speakable, unutterable. They seemed like 
dreams—those faces. Where in her life had 
she seen the lovely face of that lady who 
smiled on her there out of that portrait so 
sweetly ? Where had she ever seen the face 
of that beautiful girl Clara, whose deep, dark 
eyes were now fixed on her? And who was 
that child Inez? Who? Could the thought 
that was in her mind be true? Dare she en- 
tertain such a fancy? Had she herself ever 
been one of those three? Could it be that 
she herself had ever, in far-off days, been the 
original of that beautiful child-portrait that 
now met her eyes—smiling in its innocent 
happiness? Was that her sister? Was that 
her mother? Was it possible that this which 
was in her mind could be any thing else than 
a feverish, a delirious fancy—a fancy brought 
out of the workings of that brain which of 
late had been so intensely and so unremit- 
tingly active ? 

No; the faces were not unfamiliar. These 
were not the faces of strangers. Inez! 
Clara! Inez! 

Hitherto her eyes had been fascinated by 
the portraits, but now they caught sight of 
something else at the bottom of the casket. 
It was a piece of paper folded like a letter. 

She took it up. It wasa letter. It bore 
the address: 

“Hennigan Wrverne, Esq, 
“Iondon.” 

It was a fine, bold hand, and resembled 
the same one in which the words were writ- 
ten which Inez had seen on the parcel. On 
opening it she read the following : 


“My pear Hennicar—Will you have the 
kindness to keep this casket for me until I send 
for it? It contains their miniatures, which, 
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after some deliberation, I have concluded not to 
take with me, Hiver yours, 
“Bernal Morpavunr.” 


Bernal Mordaunt ! 

Inez read that name overa hundred times. 
This was the meaning of the initials, then. 
And Mordaunt! Why, that was Bessie’s 
What was the meaning of that? 
Did Bessie know, after all? Had she all 
along been acquainted with all this? Could 
it be possible that Bessie had known that 
secret which she tried so hard to conceal 
from her? She had been in the habit of 
regarding Bessie all along as a sort of human 
butterfly, but she began to think that Miss 
Mordaunt might have a far deeper nature 
than she had ever imagined. 

For hours Inez sat up, thinking over this, 
without being able to understand it. At last, 
however, her exhausted nature gave out, and 
she retired to bed. 


(To BE CONTINUED.j 


name. 





FORM-SICKNESS. 


By Grorce Aveustus Sata. 


HERE is a mysterious disease which the 
doctors find difficult of diagnosis, and 
from which foreign conscripts are said to 
suffer. They call it nostalgia, or le mal du 
pays—in plainer English, homesickness. 
But are you aware that there is another 
form of nostalgia which affects only Euro- 
peans, and, so far as I know, is felt only in 


one part of the world? Its symptoms have 
not hitherto been described, and I may chris- 


ten it Form-sickness, I should wish to have 
Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, on the medical board to which I 
submitted my views on this disease; for it is 
one architecturally and esthetically occult. 
Form-sickness begins to attack you after you 
have resided some time—say a couple of 
months—in the United States of America. 
Its attacks are more acutely felt in the North 
than in the South; for, in the last-named 
parts of the Union, there are fig- and orange- 
trees, and wild jungles and cane-brake—some 
of the elements of Form, in fact. It is the 
monotony of Form, and its deficiencies in cer- 
tain conditions—that is to say, curvature, ir- 
regularity, and light and shade—that make 
you sick in the North. I believe that half the 
discomfort and the uneasiness which many 
educated Englishmen experience from a pro- 
tracted residence in the States, springs from 
the outrage offered to their eye in the shape 
of perpetual flat surfaces, straight vistas, and 
violent contrasts of color. There are no 
middle tints in an American landscape. In 
winter, it is white and blue; in spring, blue 
and green; in summer, blue and brown; in 
autumn, all the colors of the rainbow, but 
without a single neutral tint. The magnifi- 
cent October hues of the foliage on the Hud- 
son and in Vermont simply dazzle and con- 
found you. You would give the world for an 
instant of repose—for a gray tower, a broken 
wall, a morsel of dun thatch. The immensity 
of the area of vision is too much for a single 
Spectator. Don’t you remember how Ban- 
vard’s gigantic panorama of the Mississippi 





used to make us first wonder and then yawn ? 
Banvard is everywhere in the States; and so 
enormous is the scale of the scenery in this 
colossal theatre, that the sparse dramatis per- 
sone are all but invisible. An English land- 
scape-painter would scarcely dream of pro- 
ducing a picture, even of cabinet size, without 
a group of peasants, or children, or a cow or 
two, or a horse, or at least a flock of geese, in 
some part of the work. You shall hardly 
look half a dozen times out of the window of 
a carriage of an express-train in England, 
without seeing something that is alive. In 
America, the desolation of Emptiness per- 
vades even the longest-settled and the most 
thickly-populated States. How should it be 
otherwise? How should you wonder at it 
when, as in a score of instances, not more 
people than inhabit Hertfordshire are scat- 
tered over a territory as large as France? 
One of the first things that struck me when I 
saw the admirable works of the American 
landscape-painters—of such men as Church 
and Kensett, Bierstadt and Hart—was the ab- 
sence of animal life from their scenes. They 
seemed to have been making sketches of the 
earth before the birth of Adam. 

This vacuous vastness is one of the pro- 
vocatives of Form-sickness, To the European, 
and especially t. the Englishman, a country 
without plenty of people, pigs, poultry, hay- 
stacks, barns, and cottages, is as intolerable 
as the stage of the Grand Opera would be if 
it remained a whole evening with a sumptu- 
ously-set scene displayed, but without a single 
actor. New England is the section in which, 
perhaps, the accessories of life are most close- 
ly concentrated; but even in New England 
you traverse wastes into which it appears to 
you that the whole of Old England might be 
dropped with no more chance of being found 
again than has a needle in a pottle of hay. 
But it is when you come to dwell in towns 
that Form-sickness gets its firmest grip of 
you. Ina city of three or four hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, you see nothing but mere 
flat surfaces, straight lines, right angles, par- 
allel rows of boards, and perpendicular pal- 
ings. The very trees lining the streets are as 
straight as walking-sticks. Straight rows of 
rails cut up the roadway of the straight 
streets. The hotels are marble packing- 
cases, uniformly square, and pierced with 
many quadrangular windows; the railway- 
cars and street-omnibuses are exact oblongs ; 
and, to crown all, the national flag is ruled in 
parallel crimson stripes, with a blue quad- 
rangle in one corner, sown with stars in paral- 
lel rows. Philadelphia, from its rectangular- 
ity, has been called the “chess-board city ;” 
Washington has been laid out on a plan quite 
as distressingly geometrical; and nine-tenths 
of the other towns and villages are built on 
gridiron lines. There are some crooked 
streets in Boston, and that is why Europeans 
usually show a preference for Boston over 
other Northern American cities; while in the 
lower part of New York, a few of the thor- 
oughfares are narrow, and deviate a little from 
the inexorable straight line. In most cases 
there is no relaxation of the cord of tension. 
There ure no corners, nooks, arch-vays, alleys ; 
no refages, in fact, for light and shade. In the 
State of Virginia, there is one of the largest 





natural arches in the world; but in Ameri- 
can architecture a curved vault is one of the 
rarest of structures. The very bridges are on 
piers without arches. Sign-boards and trade- 
effigies, it is true, project from the hcusce, 
but always at right angles. This rigidity of 
outline makes its mark on the nomenclature 
and on the manners of the people. The 
names of the streets are taken from the letters 
of the alphabet and the numerals in the Ready 
Reckoner. I have lived in G Street. I have 
lived in West Fourteenth, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues. Mathematical calculation is 
the basis of daily life. You are fed at the 
hotels at stated hours; and the doors of the 
dining-room are kept locked until within a 
moment of the gong’s sounding. At some 
tables @héte, fifty negro waiters stand mute 
and immobile behind the chairs of two hun- 
dred and fifty guests; and ata given signal 
uncover, with the precision of clock-work, 
one hundred dishes. These are not matters 
of fancy; they are matters of fact. Routine 
pursues you everywhere: from the theatre to 
the church; from the fancy fair to the public 
meeting. In the meanest village-inn, as in 
the most palatial hotel, there is a travellers’ 
book, in which you are bound to enter your 
name. You may assume an alias; but you 
must be Mr. Somebody. You cannot be, as 
in England, the “stout party in Number Six,” 
or the “tall gent in the Sun.” You must 
shake hands with every one to whom you are 
introduced; you must drink when you are 
asked, and then ask the asker to drink— 
though I am bound to say that this strictly 
mathematical custom has, owing to the pite- 
ous protests of Europeans, somewhat declined 
of late. 

If you enter a barber’s-shop to be shaved, 
a negro hands you a check bearing a number, 
and you must await your turn. When your 
turn arrives, you must sit in a certain position 
in a velvet-covered fauteuil with high legs, 
and must put your feet up on a stool on a 
level therewith. The barber shaves you, not 
as you like, but as he likes; powders you, 
strains a napkin over your countenance; 
sponges you; shampoos you; pours bay-rum 
and eau-de-cologne on your head; greases, 
combs you out, and “fixes” you generally. 
The first time I was ever under the hands of 
an American tonsor, I rose as soon as he had 
laid down his razor, and made a move in the 
direction of the wash-hand basin. 

He stared at me as though I had gone 
mad. 

“Hold on!” he cried, in an authoritative 
accent—“ hold on! Guess I'll have to wash 
you up.” 

That I should be “ washed up,” or “ fixed,” 
was in accordance with the mathematical 
code. 

This all but utter absence of variety of 
form, of divergence of detail, of play of light 
and shade, is productive, in the end, of that 
petulant and discontented frame of mind—of 
that soreness of spirit—with which so many 
tourists who have visited the Great Republic 
have come at last to regard its civilization. 
As a rule, the coarser the traveller’s organiza- 
tion—the less he cares about art or literature 
—the better he will get on in America, I 
met a fellow-countryman once, the son of an 
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English earl, at one of the biggest, most 
mathematical, and most comfortless, of the 
New-York hotels, who told me that he should 
be very well content to live there for ten 
years. 

“ Why,” he said, “ you can have five meals 
a day if you like.” 

This is the kind of traveller—the robust, 
hardy, strong-stomached youth, fresh from a 
public school, who goes to America, and does 
not grumble. But do you take, not a trav- 
elled Englishman, but a travelled American— 
one who has been long in Europe, and has 
appreciated the artistic glories of the Con- 
tinent—and you will discover that he finds it 
almost impossible to live in his own country, 
or “board” at an American hotel. Every 
Continental city has its colony of refined 
Americans, good patriots and stanch repub- 
licans, but who are absolutely afraid to go 
back to their native land. They dread the 
mathematical system. Those who, for their 
families’ or their interests’ sake, are com- 
pelled to abide in the States, live at hotels 
conducted, not on the American, but on the 
European system—that is to say, where they 
can dine, breakfast, or sup, not as the land- 
lord likes, but as they themselves like. Those 
who are wealthy shut themselves up in coun- 
try-houses, or splendid town mansions, sur- 
rounded by books, and pictures, and statues, 
and tapestry, and coins from Europe, until 
their existence is almost ignored by their 
countrymen. In no country in the world are 
so many men of shining talents, of noble 
mind, of refined taste, buried alive as in the 
United States. 

To recapitulate a little. Form-sickness is 
the unsatisfied yearning for those broken 
lines, irregular forms, and infinite gradations 
of color—reacting as those conditions of 
form invariably do on the manners and char- 
acteristics of the people—which are only to 
be met with in very old countries. However 
expensively and elegantly dressed a man may 
be, he is apt to feel uncomfortable in a bran- 
new hat, a bran-new coat and trousers, and 
bran-new boots and gloves; and I believe 
that, if he were compelled to put on a bran- 
new suit every morning, he would hang him- 
self before a month was over, and send his 
abhorred garments to Madame Tussaud’s, to 
swell the wardrobe in the Chamber of Hor- 
rors. The sensation of entire novelty is one 
inseparable from the outward aspect of Amer- 
ica. You can smell the paint and varnish; 
the glue is hardly dry. The reasons for this 
are very obvious. American civilization is an 
independent and self-reliant entity. It has 
no connections, or ties, or foregatherings, 
with any predecessors on its own soil. It is 
not the heir of long-entailed patrimony. It 
is, like Rodolph of Hapsburg, the first of its 
race. It has slain and taken possession. In 
Great Britain we have yet Stonehenge and 
some cairns and cromlechs to remind us of 
the ancient Britons’ acts; but in the settled 
parts of the United States, apart from the In- 
dian names of some towns and rivers, there 
remains not the remotest vestige to recall the 
existence of the former possessors of the 
soil. There are yet outlying districts, mill- 
fons of acres square, where red Indians hunt, 
and fight, and steal, and scalp; but American 





civilization marches up, kills, or deports them 
—at all events, entirely “ improves” them off 
the face of the land. They leave no trace 
behind ; and the bran-new civilization starts 
up in a night, like a mushroom. Where yes- 
terday was a wigwam, to-day is a Doric meet- 
ing-house, also a bank, and a grand piano- 
forte; where yesterday the medicine- man 
muttered his incantations, to-morrow an ad- 
vertising corn-cutter opens his shop; and, in 
place of a squaw embroidering moccasins and 
cudgelled by the drunken brave, her spouse, 
we have a tight-laced young lady, with a chi- 
gnon and a hooped-skirt, taking academical 
degrees, and talking shrilly about woman’s- 
rights. A few years since the trapper and 
pioneer race formed a transition stage be- 
tween the cessation of barbarism and the ad- 
vent of civilization. The pioneer was a sim- 
ple-minded man; and, so soon as a clearing 
grew too civilized for him, he would shoulder 
his hatchet and rifle, and move farther out 
into the wilds. 

I have heard of one whose signal for de- 
parture was the setting up of a printing-press 
in his settlement. 

“Those darned newspapers,” he remarked, 
“ made one’s cattle stray so!” 

But railway extension, and the organiza- 
tion in the Atlantic cities of enormous cara- 
vans of emigrants, are gradually thinning the 
ranks of the pioneers. In a few years Natty 
Bumppo, Leather-stocking, the Deerslayer, 
the Pathfinder, will be legendary. Civiliza- 
tion moves now en masse, There is scarcely 
any advanced guard. Few skirmishers are 
thrown out. The main body swoops down 
on the place to be occupied, and civilizes it in 
one decided charge. 

It is not necessary to avow any kind of 
partisan predilection for one phase of civiliza- 
tion as against another. It is sufficient to 
note the fact that Europeans the least preju- 
diced, and the most ardent admirers of the 
political institutions of the United States, 
very soon grow fretful and uneasy there, and 
are unable to deny, when they come back, 
that the country is not an elegant or a com- 
fortable one to look upon. I attribute this 
solely to esthetic causes. I do not believe 
that Englishmen grumble at America because 
the people are given to expectoration, or 
“guessing,” or “ calculating,” or trivialities 
of that kind. Continental Europeans ex- 
pectorate quite as freely as the Americans, 
and for rude cross-questioning of strangers I 
will back a German against the most inquisi- 
tive of New-Englanders. It is in the eye 
that the mischief lies. It is the bran-new 
mathematical outline of Columbia that drives 
the Englishman into form-sickness, and ul- 
timately to the disparagement and misrepre- 
sentation of a very noble country. In many 
little matters of detail, American manners 
differ from ours; but, in the aggregate, we 
are still one family. Americans speak our 
language—frequently with far greater purity 
and felicity of expression than we ourselves 
do—they read our books, and we are very 
often glad and proud to read theirs. They 
have a common inheritance with us in the 
historic memories we most prize. If they 
would only round off their corners a little! 
If they would only give us a few crescents 





and ovals in lieu of “blocks!” If they 
would only remember that the circle as well 
as the rectangle is a figure in mathematics, 
and that the curvilinear is, after all, the line 
of beauty! 
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A SUMMER PICTURE. 


i. light of a summer sunset still lingers 
adown the west, 
The tender charm of the gloamiag is full of a 
quiet rest ; 
The trembling stars are faint and few in the 
misty sky above, 
As I stand alone at the garden-gate—waiting 
for you, my love. 


Over archway, and vine, and trellis, the per- 
fumed roses cling, 

Some rich with the hues of damask, some 
white as the buds of spring ; 

This, proud as an Orient beauty, lifting her 
glowing cheek, 

That, fair as a stainless vestal, gentle, and 
pure, and meek. 


The balmy breeze of the sunset steals by like a 
shy caress, 

Sent out from the golden cloud-land to the 
earth’s rich loveliness ; 

lt comes with the breath of summer on its 
pinions as they pass, 

Rustling the drooping foliage, and stirring the 
fragrant grass. 


In the starry shade of the jasmine a vesper- 
song is heard, 

Tender, and sweet, and joyous, from the throat 
of a mocking-bird ; 

And, there in the shadowy woodlands, here in 
the oak-tree hid, 

Ringing clear through the stillness is the voice 
of the katy-did. 


The far-off low of cattle, and the sound of a 
tinkling bell, 

Come faintly borne through the twilight from 
a gentle upland swell ; 

And where the dark-green forest melts blue 
into distance fair, 

A scent of sweet, fresh clover breathes on the 
dewy air. 


In the magic light of the gloaming, the royal 
fields of June 

Rest under the gracious promise of a fair young 
harvest-moon ; 

It hangs like a golden sickle where the tints 
are soft and bright, 

And the sunset glow will scarcely fade through 
the whole long summer night. 


And, far in the purple hollow, under the crest 
of the hill, 

I hear the fret of the water as it dashes around 
the mill; 

I hear it hurrying onward, singing a sweet old 
tune— 

Sweet as the summer fragrance, old as the 
skies of June: 


A song of love and of parting, of faith and of 
courage, too— 

Of faith that has never faltered, of love that is 
ever true! 

Of quiet and patient yearning, of hope that has 
learned to wait ; 

And perhaps—who knows?—of a maiden, 
alone at a garden-gate. 


Curistian Rep. 
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HERE is something very singular in the 
tenacity with which the popular mind 
clings to the delusion that Juan Fernandez 
was Robinson Crusoe’s island. For nearly 
a century and a half that delusion, originally 
started by malicious enemies of Defoe, has 
been propagated in schoel-geographies, books 
of voyages, and other works, so that, wher- 
ever it becomes necessary to mention Juan 
Fernandez, an allusion to the hero of Defoe’s 
romance is sure to follow. As we write, the 
newspapers are giving an account of Agassiz’s 
visit to the island, and, as usual, Robinson, 
and his goat, and his man Friday, are intro- 
duced. And yet the slightest examination 
of an unabridged copy of “‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
will show that it contains no reference what- 
ever to Juan Fernandez, but that, on the con- 
trary, a very well-defined locality in another 
part of the Western Hemisphere is assigned 
to the imaginary island. Juan Fernandez is 
in the Pacific Ocean, about thirty-four de- 
grees, or more than two thousand miles, south 
of the equator, and four hundred miles from 
the southwest coast of South America. But, 
according to the very title-page of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” in the original edition, now general- 
ly abridged by the publishers, his island was 
situated “near the mouth of the great river 
Orinoco,” that is to say, at the opposite end 
of South America, in the Atlantic Ocean, sev- 
eral thousand miles from Juan Fernandez. 
In his narrative, Crusoe says that he sailed 
from Brazil, was driven north by a storm, un- 
til he found himself on the coast of Guiana, 
beyond the Amazon, and that then the vessel 
was steered northwest by west, in order to 
reach some of the English West-India islands, 
on her way toward which she was wrecked. 
In his first conversation with Friday, he states 
that they talked of a current which swept by 
the island, which, he says, “I understood to 
be no more than the sets of the tide, as going 
out or coming in ; but I afterward understood 
it was occasioned by the great draft and re- 
flux of the mighty river Orinoko, in the mouth 
or gulf of which river, as I found afterward, 
our island lay; and this land, which I per- 
ceived to the west and northwest, was the 
great island Trinidad, on the north point of 
the mouth of the river.” This is conclusive, 
and proves that Juan Fernandez has no more 
claim to be considered Robinson Crusoe’s isl- 
and than has Nantucket or Staten Island. 
But we are generally so young when we read 
“ Robinson Crusoe” that we pay no attention 
to geographical details, and, as we grow old- 
er, we find Juan Fernandez so universally 
designated as the residence of Robinson 
that we accept it as an established fact. The 
truth is, that Defoe’s enemies, who were many 
and bitter, sought to decry him by charging 
that he stole the idea of his book from Alex- 
ander Selkirk, whose brief narrative was in 





nowise different from a dozen stories current 
in Defoe’s time of sailors living for years 
alone on desolate islands. For instance, Peter 
Serrano, a Spanish sailor, was-shipwrecked, 
and lived for several years alone on an island 
in the very locality where Defoe places the 
scene of Crusoe’s shipwreck. His story is 
told at full length in Garcilasso’s “‘ History 
of Peru,” a translation of which was pub- 
lished in London when Defoe was twenty- 
seven years of age, and could not have es- 
caped his attention, for it made a great sen- 
sation in a day when books were rare. Ser- 
rano, like Crusoe, was shipwrecked on an 
unknown island; Selkirk, on the contrary, 
voluntarily went ashore, well supplied with 
arms, tools, clothes, and books, upon an isl- 
and that for two centuries had been the re- 
sort of ships of various nations, and which 
was perfectly well known to all who sailed 
the Pacific. It is possible that Defoe may 
have been indebted to Selkirk’s brief narra- 
tive for a few hints and suggestions, but he 
was certainly much more indebted to the 
story of Peter Serrano, which was far more 
famous in its day than that of Selkirk. Be 
that as it may, however, nothing can be more 
preposterous than to attempt to identify Juan 
Fernandez with Crusoe’s island when that 
veracious mariner explicitly states that it was 
thousands of miles in another direction. 


—— Voltaire, in one of the most eloquent 
passages of his “History of Charles XII.,” 
says of Peter the Great of Russia: ‘“ He gave 
a polish to his people, although himself a 
savage; taught the art of war, of which he 
himself was ignorant; promoted literature, 
art, and science, while he himself could 
scarcely read; established a powerful fleet 
after seeing a little boat on the Moskwa; 
made himself an expert shipwright, pilot, 
sailor, and commander; changed the laws, 
manners, and customs, of the Russians, and 
lives in their memory as the father of his 
country.” The two-hundredth anniversary 
of Peter’s birth has just been celebrated, 
with such pomp as the imperial court could 
lend, in the capital which he founded, and 
whose very name is a memorial of his great- 
ness. It was worthily done; for the Russia 
of to-day is Peter’s creation two centuries 
ago. If Augustus found Rome brick and left 
it marble, Peter found Russia a wilderness 
of chaotic provinces and welded it into a vast 
and conglomerate empire. No doubt the 
growth of Russia-—especially its growth east- 
ward—has far outstripped even Peter’s Ti- 
tanic dream. Could he rise from the tomb 
where he reposes, in the Basilica of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and survey his state as it is 
under the second Alexander, he would be 
amazed at its extent and its progress. The 
“ Big Barbarian,” as the English called him 
in those memorable days when he drank ale, 
brandy and pepper, with my Lord of Car- 
marthen at the Czar-of-Muscovy inn at Dept- 
ford, would stand dumb before the higher 





civilization of the metropolis, and would raise 
his giant arms in blank astonishment at the 
teeming and loyal populations which have 
grown to the parent-trunk of Muscovy. At 
once Russia’s Cesar and her Lycurgus, Peter 
seems to have effected long ago what Bis- 
marck is even now effecting for the united 
Germans. Indeed, a curious parallel, after 
the Plutarch method, might be instituted be- 
tween the great Pomeranian who guides the 
destiny of the nation of the present and him 
who performed the more difficult feat of or- 
ganizing barbarism in a less facile age. Na- 
poleon said that, in fifty years from his time, 
Europe would either be republican or Cos- 
sack; Peter, a century before Napoleon, 
made the saying possible by launching the 
Cossack element as a power upon Europe, 
One of his dreams is, indeed, yet unfulfilled. 
Constantinople is looked to by all Russian 
souls as the Rome of the Greek Church; Pe- 
ter pointed southward with firm, determined 
finger, and said that there, in Byzantium, by 
the blue Bosporus, Russia must erect her St. 
Peter’s, and establish the throne of her czar- 
popes. The legacy of this ambition he left 
to his descertlants ; it has been strenuously 
pursued, but it is not yet consummated. But, 
under every czar, the preparation goes on, 
and the liberation of the Russian masses only 
swells the multitude of zealots, who, with a 
fiery, religious zeal, look forward to the com- 
ing to pass of the dream of the “ Father of 
Russia.” 


—— Political ideas are often disseminated 
in France through a medium with which An- 
glo Saxon politics are quite unfamiliar. In 
the repressive days of the Second Empire, 
when the right of public meeting was denied, 
at least to the opposition, it was the custom 
of the anti-imperialist orators to use the 
courts of justice as the scene of their attacks 
upon the powers that were. A provincial 
newspaper would purposely say something in 
“contempt of the emperor’s person,” and 
would, therefore, be prosecuted by the pro- 
cureur. The defendant would engage Ber- 
reyer or Jules Favre as counsel; and, when 
the case came to be tried, the advocate, in- 
stead of seeking to secure a judgment, which 
was an affair of secondary importance, would 
proceed to arraign the empire on an indefinite 
number of counts in the presence of a crowded 
court-room, thus freely propagating, under 
the very egis of the hostile dynasty, legitimist 
or republican doctrines. But a yet more 
powerful medium for the propagation of po- 
litical ideas is the stage. The French drama, 
especially in the days of Louis Philippe, was 
as often diverted to the purposes of political 
satire as devoted to social abuses or the 
lighter entertainment of the vaudeville. Vic- 
tor Hugo and the other “ Romancist ” play- 
wrights compressed patriotic theses in sound- 
ing rhymes, and clothed political sentiments 
in the garb of dramatic situations. This 
method of attack was, as well as the “ stump,” 
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vigorously repressed by Napoleon IIL, and 
Hugo's and Dumas’s plays persistently kept 
off the stage. With the greater freedom of 
the republic—a freedom, however, it must be 
confessed, which is somewhat contingent on 
the approval or disapproval of M. Thiers and 
his policy—the fashion of political plays has 
revived. The most eminent of the dramatists 
who are now engaged in composing works for 
the stage is M. Victorien Sardou; and he, 
having exhausted for the time the social 
foibles of his generation, has turned his at- 
tention to the production of a great political 
play. The result is the genuine sensation of 
“ Rabagas.” “ Rabagas” is the portrayal of 
the modern French demagogue, and its hero 
is said to be intended as a caricature of M. 
Léon Gambetta. Albeit that the picture is 
not a very striking one, there is enough re- 
semblance to the ex-dictator to give the piece 
the dignity of a “ hit,” and all France listens, 
with varied emotions, according to the politi- 
cal bias of each auditor, to the demagogue’s 
loudly-proclaimed sentiments ; and, when he 
yearns for a country where “on change le 
gouvernement tous les jours,” the house is 
invariably seized with a pandemoniac fit of 
combined enthusiasm and rage. The play is 
a very ably-written libel; but, as M. Thiers 
is “in” and Gambetta “ out,” its representa- 
tion is permitted to proceed. In amusing 
contrast with this leniency is the recent pros- 
ecution of Figaro for a satirical obituary on 
the president’s pet dog, whose death has 
formed the text for a bright though offensive 
squib. M. Gambetta’s present moderation, 
however, bids fair to dull the edge of Sar- 
dou’s dramatic rapier. 


—— More than a thousand American 
newspapers gave up the ghost last year, says 
a contemporary given to statistics; an aver- 
age of more than three for every working- 
day of the year. The number is not greatly 
exaggerated, judging from facts that have 
come under our observation. Many of these 
were born and passed their brief existence 
within sight of Printing-House Square, where 
the benignant face of Franklin looks down on 
the craft, and suggests, doubtless, to many a 
tyro the possibility of a future like his own. 
There seems to prevail in this country a notion 
that any one can edit a newspaper. Whether 
this arises from a belief in the mental su- 
periority of the average American, or in an 
ignorance of the requirements of the edito- 
rial profession, it is bootless to discuss. We 
merely state facts. The American who has 
broken down in » half-dozen other profes- 
sions, turns to the editorial quill as a last 
resort, with a confidence that approaches 
sublimity. The conspicuous failure of a 
thousand before him does not affect his 
belief in the possibility of his own success 
in a similar enterprise and under similar cir- 
cumstances. But, to edit a newspaper is one 
thing ; to publish it is another. One may be 
never so good a writer, and yet be wanting in 





all the qualifications necessary to put a news- 
paper on a business foundation. To establish 
a successful journal requires not only capital, 
but ability, energy, perseverance, and tact. 
Without these latter qualities a fortune may 
easily be sunk in the effort to win public 
favor, with no hope of a return. It is a far 
more serious undertaking than it was a gen- 
eration ago, because the cost is enhanced 
and the competition is greater. It is possi- 
ble that the newspaper of the future may be 
greatly superior to the journal of to-day, in 
the quality and quantity of news, in the abil- 
ity and the tone of its editorial writing, and 
in typographical excellence ; but it is scarcely 
probable that the advance during the coming 
generation will be equal to that during the 
last. The great newspapers of this city, for 
example, have already made themselves as 
complete as can be done by money, energy, 
industry, and system. In external qualities 
they are nearly perfect. Their arrangements 
for obtaining news from all quarters of the 
world can hardly be improved, and their 
general “make-up” seems to lack nothing 
that the public can desire. To estab- 
lish a successful rival to them, the only 
course that seems open is a marked im- 
provement in the ability and the style of 
the editorials; and that is something which 
cannot be commanded by money, but must 
depend on the unforeseen appearance of that 
rarest production of humanity—a man who 
combines literary genius with high political 
talent. 


—— Our Park Commissioners have con- 
verted Madison Park into a very beautiful 
green promenade. The obstructing and un- 
handsome iron railing having been removed, 
there is an air of spaciousness that is very 
pleasing; while the new tessellated walks, 
winding around and amid the grassy plots, 
give the place a tone of elegance quite new 
to our city. It is certainly a model of what 
a small city park should be. When crowded 
with promenaders, the picture is animated 
and fine. But the almost Parisian elegance 
of the place is sadly marred by several un- 
sightly telegraph-poles, which the Park 
Commissioners should cause to be removed. 
Telegraph - poles, indeed, ruin the effect of 
many of our streets, and it is a wonder they 
are permitted to remain. The wires should 
pass through our streets underground, the 
same as our gas and water do. There is no 
reason why telegraph companies should be 
allowed the possession of our streets, marring 
the beauty of some of our best avenues, 
merely because it suits their pleasure or con- 
venience. We are so familiar with these un- 
sightly poles, that we have come vaguely to 
suppose their uncouth ugliness a necessary 
evil, and that telegraph companies have some 
sort of rights in our thoroughfares which 
common folk have not. Let us down with 
the telegraph-poles! And, while we are about 
the municipal reform, let us order the trade 





and political banners to be furled, signs to be 
withdrawn within modest limits of projec. 
tion, and sidewalks to be unencumbered, 
Close to Madison Park a huge political ban- 
ner is stretched across Broadway, affording 
a very ugly and inharmonious feature in 
the picture, and, uniting with the telegraph. 
poles, makes the spot, otherwise so elegant, 
only provincial and cheap, after all. No 
possible good end is served by these great 
political broadsails; and, if prohibited im. 
partially to all political parties, the order 
would excite no resentment. Some of our 
down-town streets look like so many rag- 
fairs, on account of the number of hideous 
trade-banners stretched across them. It is 
our impression that these banners are in 
violation of ordinances already existing ; but, 
if not, the Common Council should specially 
prohibit them. 





Correspondence. 


New Yors, June 27, 1872. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your note 
covering the inquiry of a correspondent who 
fails to understand the method of deciphering 
the chiffre indéchiffrable, as given in my article 
on “Cryptography” in the Journat for June 
8th. 

In reply, I would say that the manner of 
unravelling a cryptogram, written according to 
the rules there laid down, appeared to me so 
self-evident as to require no mention in de- 
tail. As Iwas mistaken, however, I will offer 
a fuller explanation. 

Suppose the cryptogram to be, as in the ex- 
ample given— 

To decipher it, write the key-word over it, 
thus: 

ja mes james jam 

gf nwx bfnir xpj 
Find 7 in the top horizontal line of the dia- 
gram ; follow the column perpendicularly to g ; 
then follow the line from g horizontally to the 
left until the last column is reached, when w 
will be found, which is the first letter of the 
sentence, as it is to be written in plain Eng- 
lish. Proceed in the same manner with all 
the other pairs of letters, and the result will 
be— 


We are ready now. 
I trust I have now made plain what is 
meant by “ reversing the process.” 
Joun H. Syrvety. 





Scientific Hotes. 


“ is believed, by many scientific men, 

that research is all but dead in Eng- 
land ; whether we confess it or not, England, 
so far as the advancement of knowledge goes, 


is but a third or fourth rate power.” It will, 
doubtless, surprise many of our readers to 
learn that the sentence above quoted appeared 
in one of the foremost of English scientific 
journals, as introductory to an extended re- 
view of an article by Mr. Gore, “ On the Future 
Extension of Birmingham Industries.” We 
only wish it were possible to present to our 
readers the full text of this remarkable address, 
since the writer is one whose services in various 
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departments of scientific research entitle his 
opinions to thoughtful consideration, while 
the want which he deplores at home exists in 
like degree, though with, it may be, greater ex- 
cuse among our own people. After illustrating 
at length—and chiefly by its results in the case 
of the most important manufacturing interest 
of Birmingham—the value of careful scientific 
research, the writer concludes and states with 
emphasis that “‘ original scientific research is 
the great fountain-head of industry.” ‘“ Per- 
sons inexperienced in scientific matters,’”’ he 
writes, “‘are apt to think that discoveries are 
generally made by accident. The reverse is, 
however, the case; nearly all our great mod- 
ern discoveries were effected by men who were 
constantly making careful experiments upon 
the properties of matter and its forces by sub- 
jecting them to new and definite conditions.” 
We are well aware that the correctness of this 
statement may be called in question by that 
large body of practical men whose labors in 
the various departments of invention and 
manufacture have given a decided character and 
a name to the century in which we live. It is 
the truth, however—a truth susceptible of proof 
beyond a peradventure—that the honors, if not 
the emoluments, which are now accorded to 
the successful inventor belong in part—and 
that oftener the greater part—to some now-un- 
recognized though none the less worthy labor- 
er. Not to ignore the claims of the applied 
scientist, and the thoughtful though unpro- 
fessional observer, Mr, Gore adds: ‘ Dis- 


coveries in science are occasionally made, not 
by original scientific investigators, but by prac- 
tical men engaged in manufacturing or techni- 
cal employments.” As illustrative of this, he 
cites the hydro-electric machine, the idea for 
which was suggested to a man in Newcastle, 
who found, while tending a steam-boiler, that 


he received an electric shock when touching 
it; and yet, with all due credit to this thought- 
ful mechanic, it was not until Mr. (now Sir) 
William Armstrong had carefully investigated 
the matter, that the hydro-electric machine 
became an accomplished fact. The fact that 
electric discharges were given off from an im- 
mersed cable, even after the battery was re- 
moved, was discovered by those whose simple 
duty it was to test the soundness of the work ; 
but it was the subsequent investigation of 
Faraday that led to the many important im- 
provements in submarine telegraphs based 
upon this simple fact. To the student of sci- 
ence, who recognizes no more powerful motive 
than that of an unselfish love of knowledge, 
the writer’s conclusions may meet with a hearty 
indorsement: ‘Scientific discovery is the 
most valuble in its ultimate practical results 
when it is pursued from a love of truth, as the 
tuling motive, and any attempt to make it 
more directly and quickly remunerative, by 
trying to direct it into practical channels, will 
decrease the importance of the results, dimin- 
ish the spirit of inquiry, and sooner or later 
reduce it to the character of an invention.’ 
Though this opinion, and the spirit in which 
it is offered, may be in accord witk our own, 
yet we are induced to offer a suggestion that 
may appear to conflict with it. It is a fact, if 
not an axiom, that, when men labor with a di- 
rect purpose, they are more likely to arrive at 
definite results than when the desired facts are 
established as mere incidents to another line 
of investigation, or follow a general, and, in 
that sense, indefinite line of study. To illus- 
trate: It has long been known that there exists 
in every atom of clay, as well as in a large 
élass of rocks, a light, tough, and beautiful 
metal, aluminium, which, with proper precau- 
tions, may be fused, forged, and polished. In 





color it resembles silver, thougi: its specific 
gravity in only 2.6, or one-third that of iron. 
Numerous processes have been proposed, and, 
in certain cases, applied to the separation of 
this metal. Its affinity for oxygen, however, 
is so great that the problem of its economical 
production is yet an open one. When the un- 
limited amount of the ore—if we may use the 
term—is considered, together with the beauty 
and possible practical value of the metal it 
contains, it seems eminently fitting that stu- 
dents should have their attention directed to 
the importance of the end to be gained by this 
discovery, and that, if need be, extra induce- 
ments should be offered by institutions or 
governments to induce the scientist to consider 
this question in its true light, not as a money- 
making invention, but as an important con- 
tribution to science and the arts. 


The interest that has long been attached to 
the explorations ofthe so-called ‘* bone-caves” 
of Europe, is likely to be greatly enhanced by 
recent explorations in Bavaria and England. 
The construction of a railway from Nuremberg 
to Regensburg, by the Bavarian Eastern Thil- 
way Company, necessitated the opening of a 
cut directly through and across one of these 
primitive abodes, that was discovered about 
two years ago, and appeared to be simply a 
fissure in the Jura limestone, enlarged by run- 
ning water. The work of exploration and re- 
moval was greatly facilitated by the approach 
of the railway. From the general character of 
the remains secured, many of which have al- 
ready been carefully removed and thus pre- 
served, and from the relative depths at which 
they were obtained, it appears that the last 
inhabitants of this cavern were men. The 
surface layer, to the average depth of three 
feet, was chiefly composed of wood, ashes, 
pieces of coal, and pottery, together with vast 
amounts of splintered flint; in addition to 
which were masses of broken and split bones, 
with the shattered skulls and jaw-bones of 
various animals. The best-preserved flint in- 
strument was a thin flake, three inches long 
and half an inch wide, having its edge toothed 
like a saw. The animal bones were so charred 
and broken as to render classification extreme- 
ly difficult, though one specimen appeared, by 
comparison with authenticated remains ob- 
tained elsewhere, to have belonged to the cave- 
bear. The most interesting objects secured 
from this upper layer, however, are the nu- 
merous specimens of pottery, which, though 
rough, are said to show considerable beauty 
of skape and form. The material of which 
these were made appeared to be a simple mix- 
ture of clay and sand; and, by the assortment 
and reunion of fragments, complete vessels 
have been obtained, ranging in diameter from 
four to eight inches. The discovery of a rude 
millstone or pestle, made of a block of granite, 
with holes for the introduction of wooden 
handles, would seem to indicate that these 
strange people were farmers in a rude way. 
In the lowest layer of the series there were 
also found the bones of the cave-bear, hyena, 
and lion, though no signs of man were present, 
either in his skeleton remains or in any evi- 
dence of his handiwork. Of a somewhat dif- 
ferent. character, though equally interesting 
and instructive, have been the results obtained 
by a more thorough examination of the well- 
known Victoria caves, at Settle, in Yorkshire. 
At the depth of twenty feet, bones of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hyena, ‘‘and a crushed ca- 
nine of a much larger carnivora,” were un- 
earthed. From the size and form of the 
elephant’s teeth, 1. was evident that the ani- 
mal was a young one, and the fact that all 





its bones were gnawed and broken, would 
seem to argue that it had been killed and 
dragged into the cave by some large and pow- 
erful carnivorous animal. 


The richness and comparative purity of 
fresh milk may be readily determined by the 
following simple method, the apparatus needed 
being easily obtained or constructed. This 
consists simply of two or more six- or eight- 
inch chemists’ test-tubes, in place of which a 
series of ordinary glass tubes may be used. 
These latter should be between eight to ten 
inches in length, and, baving an interior diam- 
eter of about one-half inch, the lower ends 
may be closed by a cork or suitable plug. 
After being thoroughly cleaned, these tubes 
are ranged side by side in a suitable rack ; one 
of them is then filled to within an inch of 
the top with fresh milk of known richness and 
purity, the others containing samples in sim- 
ilar quantities of the milk to be tested. After 
permitting them to rest undisturbed for twelve 
hours, the cream-layer can be readily distin- 
guished and its thickness measured, while 
from the tube containing the milk of known 
quality a standard of comparison is obtained, 
the only condition being that the tubes be of 
the same interior diameter, and contain, as 
nearly as possible, the same quantity of milk. 

In order to arrive at the same result more 
quickly, a second plan has recently been pro- 
posed, which necessitates, however, the use 
of a somewhat more complicated apparatus. 
This consists of a narrow box, having two 
parallel glass sides, so constructed that one of 
them may be made to approach or recede from 
the other, with a graduated scale or measure 
to indicate the distance between them. This 
vessel is filled to a suitable height with the 
milk to be tested, and then placed in a dark- 
ened room, so that the glass sides may be be- 
tween the observer and a single stearine-candle 
or other standard light. By then withdrawing 
the movable side, the thickness of the en- 
closed milk-layer is increased, until a point is 
reached where the flame from the lamp is no 
longer visible. This point can then be com- 
pared with one obtained under like conditions 
when a standard sample was used, and thus 
the relative opacity of the two fluids will serve 
to indicate their comparative richness, The 
more opaque the milk the better it is. It is 
evident, however, that this test is only reliable 
when the samples under examination are known 
to be free from powdered chalk, or such other 
chemical adulterations as would tend to in- 
crease its opacity or whiteness. 


The report lately issued by the chief engi- 
neer of the New-York and Brooklyn Bridge 
Company, contains many facts of interest to 
students in other branches of sci besid 
engineering. The sinking of the caisson on 
the New-York side afforded ample opportuni- 
ties for determining the character and relative 
depths of the various strata lying between the 
river-bottom and the bed-rock. It was found 
that the topmost layer, twelve feet in thick- 
ness, consisted mainly of a black-mud deposit, 
resting upon a stratum, six feet in depth, of a 
coarse sand; beneath this was a layer of 
quicksand, from fifteen to twenty feet thick, 
interspersed throughout its lower portion with 
bowlders. The caisson covers an area of sev- 
enteen thousand five hundred and forty-four 
square feet, and was sunk to the depth of sev- 
enty-eight feet below high-water mark, at the 
average rate of six inches perday. We have al- 
ready noticed the effect of the extreme atmos- 
pheric pressure maintained within this huge 
box upon the lives and health of the workmen 
engaged in excavating beneath it. Another 
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peculiar effect of this pressure—which averages 
thirty-five pounds to the square inch—is the 
marked increase in the illuminating power of 
the gas-jets, a one-foot burner giving as much 
light as a four-foot burner would give outside, 
where the pressure is only fifteen pounds—a 
result proving to be one of decided practical 
value, since it was found far less difficult to 
preserve the purity of the air within the cham- 
ber, as a maximum production of light was 
effected with a minimum consumption of 
oxygen and consequent production of irre- 
spirable gases. 


The Albert Gold Medal of the Society of 
Arts, in England, has this year been awarded 
by the council to Mr. Henry Bessemer, “ for 
the eminent service rendered by him to arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, in developing the 
manufacture of steel.”” As the result of con- 
tinued effort to improve the process of steel- 
manufacture, to which this award refers, and 
which bears his name, Mr. Bessemer announces 
that he has originated a method of conducting 
his process under pressure, the result of which 
is to retain complete fluidity in the steel until 
it is poured into the moulds. To effect this, 
the converting vessel is made of great strength, 
and as nearly air-tight as possible. The mouth 
is also made circular, instead of oval, and its 
interior lined with a ring of well-burnt fire- 
clay, or with a mixture of clay and plumbago. 
It is also much smaller in size. Mr. Bessemer 
states that under this process a back pressure, 
of from eight to fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, is sufficient for the conversion of the 
purer kinds of Swedish charcoal pig-iron, and 
for mottled or hematite iron, and in but a few 
eases will an increase of pressure to twenty 
pounds be needed. 


Dr. Joule, who, by definitely determining 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, rendered a 
service to science of superior and lasting value, 
has lately expressed an opinion regarding the 
cause of boiler explosions, that, if accepted, 
will lighten the labors of the coroner’s jury 
many fold. While the learned professor does 
not question but that the sudden injection of 
cold water upon flues or plates heated to 
redness by lack of water in the boiler, may 
result in an over-generation of steam and con- 
sequent explosion, he is yet of the opinion that 
in nearly every instance the rupture takes place 
simply because the iron boiler-plates, by wear 
or otherwise, had become too weak to bear the 
ordinary working pressure; in other words, 
the boiler bursts because it is not strong 
enough for the legitimate purpose for which it 
was designed. Hence the absolute need of a 
frequent hydraulic test, which he regards as 
essential to insured safety. There can be lit- 
tle doubt but that the larger boilers are often 
greatly weakened by the reckless use of the 
hammer in removing the scales; and the dis- 
covery of some cheap non-corrosive salt that 
will act as a solvent of these flakes is one 


greatly needed. 





Miscellany. 


Spain for the Spaniards. 


O will deliver us from hackneyed ex- 

pressions? Here is one of them that 
1s about to cost the lives of some thousands, 
perhaps, of good people, not one of whom will 
take the trouble to analyze it. The Carlists 
have made it their motto; they have written 
on their banners: ‘* Out-of-doors with the for- 
eigners/"’ And not one of these patriotic in- 
surgents reflects that Carlos is as much a for- 





eigner as Amadeus—that there are no Spanish, 
Italian, or French kings, for all the royal 
princes of Europe, without exception, compose 
a cosmopolitan tribe, who are everywhere at 
home and nowhere foreigners. 

If Henry IV., the most gifted of our kings, 
had had the good sense to marry the daughter 
of some French nobleman, and had made his 
example a law of the state, he would have 
created, in less than three hundred years, an 
absolutely national dynasty. But kings marry 
duchesses no more than shepherdesses ; they 
are obliged to select their wives from the 
daughters of foreign reigning houses, and to 
rear sons who have a great deal of foreign 
blood in their veins. The proportion of na- 
tional blood, which is fifty per cent. at first, is 
only twenty-five in the second generation ; and, 
the older the dynasty is, the more it is cosmo- 
politan, not to say foreign. And yet astonish- 
ment is expressed that such and such a king 
was wanting in true patriotism ! 

The Count de Chambord, whose character 
commands our respect, sincerely loves his na- 
tive country. Heisagood citizen (bon citoyen), 
an@emuch credit is due him for it; for, if we 
count the generations that separate him from 
his great ancestor, Henry IV., if we number 
the foreign princes who have come to mix their 
august blood with that of the Béarnais, we 
shall discover that the legitimate heir to the 
throne of France has but one globule of French 
blood in every five hundred and twelve. What 
would it be if we were to return to Hugh Ca- 
pet? 

I greatly fear that there may be some ir- 
reverence in dissecting thus these demi-gods 
during their lifetime; but the privileges of 
royal blood do not extend to abrogating the 
laws of Nature and suppressing the logic of 
arithmetic. 

The case of the Spanish pretender, or so- 
called pretender, is the most singular of all. 
Don Carlos is the grandson of a pretender of 
the same name, who created a great disturbance 
in Spain after the death of Ferdinand VII. 
Ferdinand VII., his brother, persuaded the 
Cortes to vote a pragmatic sanction, suppress- 
ing the salic law. Isabella II. made a very in- 
different queen, I confess: but she was, as the 
daughter of Ferdinand VII., the legitimate 
sovereign of Spain. Her son, the young Al- 
phonse, is, therefore, the legitimate, and very 
legitimate, heir to the Spanish throne. He will 
never sit on it, judging from present appear- 
ances; but his divine right is clearer than that 
of the heirs of Don Carlos. If Ferdinand VII. 
had full power over the monarchy, as absolute 
king, God-anointed, he was at liberty to abro- 
gate the saliclaw. If he was a constitutional 
king—and we know that he was—then he had 
the right to abrogate it in concert with the 
Cortes. This is what the Alphonsists would 
reply to the Carlists, if the question were to 
be discussed between and by them. 

But Alphonse and Carlos—and this is the 
most important point in the matter—are neither 
of them Spaniards, not the one more than the 
other. If, indeed, they could melt themselves 
into one man, they would not make half a 
quarter of a Spaniard. They are descended 
from Philip V., a French prince, grandson of 
Louis XIV.; they are Frenchmen, or, rather, 
they are Bourbons, or, to be more exact, they 
are members of the grand tribe of crowned 
nomads who claim monarchical Europe by di- 
vine right. The second son of Victor Em- 
manuel, this valiant Amadeus, who in blind 
hatred is designated as a foreigner, is no more 
a foreigner in Spain than his rivals. He, like 
them, carries in his veins this mélange of 
French, German, and Italian blood that we 





have been taught to revere—that, however, we 
shall revere no longer, if we take the trouble 
to-analyze it.—Zdmond About. 


Senatorial Secrets. 


Many senators, sensible of the needs of the 
times, are rather glad than otherwise that their 
secrets do get out. In fact, by a sort of pas- 
sive policy, they oftentimes greatly assist and 
immensely benefit the country in the procure- 
ment of essential news. A year or two avo,a 
momentous question was before the Senate, 
and the utmost secrecy was observed regard- 
ing it. Correspondents were in distress over 
it. It seemed impossible to get at the facts, 
until at length one more determined. than the 
rest called at the residence of a well-known 
senator, and, stating the exigencies of the case, 
begged the favor of the honorable gentleman’s 
assistance. It was in the senator’s library, and 
no third party was present. 

“Very well, sir,’ said Mr. ——; “I see 
you are anxious to get at the document. Do 
you see that safe in the corner?”’ 

The correspondent saw it. 

** Well, sir,’’? proceeded the senator, with 
dignity, ‘“‘that safe this morning contained 
it.”’ 

** And the key?” 

‘There is a bunch of keys, sir, on that ta- 
ble,” pointing to an oval marble. “I am going 
out to see Senator B——. I may not return in 
an hour.” 

And the honorable gentleman went out, 
When he returned, the correspondent was 
playing with the bunch of keys on the table. 

“Ah! back again?” he said, rising. “I 
was just thinking of going, senator. 1 will bid 
you good-evening.”” 

** Good-evening, sir.” 

The document was in the safe just as it had 
been left by Senator —— in the morning, and 
a very excellent copy of it was telegraphed to 
New York that very night. 


The Boston Jubilee Drum. 


This illustrious instrument was built in 
Maine, and is about the size of a small bed- 
room. When it was done, a side of the factory 
had to be taken down to permit its removal. 
It was sent to Boston on an ocean-steamer, 
and drawn through the streets in triumphal 
procession by four prancing steeds, followed 
by the acclamations of the pop Gorgeous 
patriotic and artistic devices were painted all 
over it, and a place was arranged for it in the 
centre of the great orchestra. Polyphemus 
himself could not have struck both heads of 
this instrument at once ; but the drummer had 
a place at one side where he could just reach 
up and strike it in the middle. When the 
band came to rehearse, however, an unexpect- 
ed trouble was discovered. The drum had a 
magnificent tone, but it would not keep time. 
The vibrations were so long in getting across 
that mighty skin that the drummer, though 
never so prompt, seemed always a fraction of s 
second behind hand. The voice was like the 
voice of thunder; but also, like thunder, it 
came some time after the stroke. Of course, 
the other instruments would not wait for it; 
and, you know, when the drum is perpetually 
trying to catch up with the fiddles, and per- 
petually never doing it, the result cannot be 
described as euphonious. 





Dram-drinking Fowls. 


A French doctor has recently been making 
some curious experiments as to the effect of 
alcohol on fowls. The birds took to dram- 
drinking with evident delight, and many a2 
old cock consumed his bottle of wine a day, 80 
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that it became necessary to limit the allowance. 
They all lost flesh rapidly, more especially 
those which drank absinthe. Two months of 
absinthe-drinking was found sufficient to kill 
the strongest cock or hen. The fowls which 
indulged in brandy alone lasted, however, four 
months and a half; while the wine-bibbers 
survived for ten months. Their crests, also, 
swelled to four times the original size, and be- 
came unnaturally red. The Pall Mail Gazette 
doubts whether man is justified in trying ex- 
periments in drunkenness with the dumb crea- 
tion merely with the view of ascertaining how 
far he may himself venture to get drunk with 
impunity; but, having proceeded thus far, he 
may as well go a step further, and, by the in- 
troduction of the teapot into the hen-house, 
find out whether there is any ground for the 
suspicion entertained in some quarters as to 
the innocent properties of tea. A few experi- 
ments, also, in “‘late hours”? might be made 
with advantage at the same time. A party of 
carefully-selected cocks and hens might be 
allowed to mingle in the festivities of the Lon- 
don season, returning to their roosts at the 
hour when they usually commence to cackle 
and crow. It would possibly be found that 
one week of “political reunions,’ concerts, 
balls, and crushes, would be as disastrous in 
its effects as two months of absinthe-drinking. 


A Boston Jubilee Hymn. 
I. 
We sing to thee, O glorious River ! 
Descending all the hills of time ; 
To earth’s bright fields a gladsome giver, 
We bring thee songs from every clime. 
Sing, happy hearts, sing low and tender; 
Sing soft, O Sea! sing sweet, O Shore! 
Sing, bending Blue! thy scroll of splendor 
Bears notes of peace for evermore. 
Songs ever blending and ascending, 
Sweet Peace! we give thee, o’er and o’er. 


nu. 
Blest Stream! born ’mid the mountains lonely, 
Those far-off years whose peaks rise high ; 
Child of Love’s ocean, God, the Only, 
Gave thee to earth from out the sky. 
We trace thy course through Time’s commo- 
tion ; 
We shudder at the dread survey ; 
What fearful storms have checked thy mo- 
tion ! 
What frightful rocks have barred thy way! 
Yet all triumphant to the ocean, 
Sweet Peace! thy waters flow to-day! 


Itt. 

O silver River! smoothly flowing, 

How bright the blue that bends o’er thee! 
Millennial sunlight now is glowing 

Across the nearing western sea. 
Blest Prince of Peace! thy sons and daugh- 

ters, 

Rejoicing in thy gift to them, 
Send far adown the widening waters 

The echoing song of Bethlehem— 
The song all glorious and victorious, 

The angel-song of Bethlehem. 





Foreign Ftems. 


A= the most accomplished linguists in 
Europe are the sons of some of the kings 
and emperors. The Crown-Prince Rudolph of 
Austria speaks six languages, and understands 
three more. The eldest son of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia, Frederick William, who 
one day hopes to be Emperor of Germany, flu- 
ently speaks German, Polish, Danish, French, 





and English. Crown-Prince Humbert of Italy 
boasts of being familiar with all the numerous 
dialects spoken in Italy. The Crown-Prince 
Frederick of Denmark speaks Danish, Swed- 
ish, German, French, and Russian; and the 
eldest son of the Emperor Alexander II. of 
Russia can converse with you in Russian, Po- 
lish, German, French, Danish, and English. 


The ex-Prince Imperial of France is thus 
described by a correspondent of a Vienna pa- 
per, who recently met him at Chiselhurst: * An 
overgrown boy with a pleasant face, dreamy 
but meaningless eyes, manners not very grace- 
ful, and a smile which reminds you of that 
cold, freezing smile which his father, the ex- 
emperor, would put on when he wanted to 
make himself amiable. The prince’s forehead 
is low, and shows that his intellectual capacity 
cannot be very great. His teachers are said to 
be much dissatisfied with the slow progress 
he makes in his studies. Is it possible that 
this dull, uninteresting boy is one day destined 
to sit on the throne of France?” 


The Conservative League for the preven- 
tion of emigration from Northern Germany to 
the United States, has published a pamphlet 
beginning as follows: ‘“ Countrymen, will you 
forsake your native land, and seek new homes 
in a country which is now groaning under the 
heels of a military despot?”? The appendix 
contains extracts from the speeches of Ameri- 
can senators opposed to the present adminis- 
tration. 


Nathaniel Rothschild, the eldest son of 
Baron James de Rothschild, of Paris, is at 
work upon a history of his family, from its 
rise in 1806, till the downfall of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. It will contain a number cf un- 
published letters from Napoleon I., and other 
eminent men during the last sixty-five years. 


Several North-German governments having 
requested Prince Bismarck to issue an order 
prohibiting the sales of certain German-Ameri- 
can newspapers in the German Empire, the 
chancellor declined doing so, and said simply, 
‘That would only increase their circulation in 
this country tenfold.” 


The German Zélegraph, published at Frank- 
fort-on-the Main, says that “‘ the man who pre- 
pares the cable dispatches for the Associated 
Press in the United States, does Germany an 
incalculable injury by the singular manner in 
which he misrepresents the leading events oc- 
curring in this country.” 


The adventurer, Perry, who was arrested at 
Antwerp for swindling bankers, under the 
pretext of being a son of Hon. George Ban- 
croft, the Minister of the United States to the 
court of Berlin, has escaped from prison, and 
the Antwerp authorities offer a reward for his 
apprehension. 


Johann Strauss, the Austrian composer, 
has made the fortune of two music-dealers in 
Vienna, who published his compositions. The 
publishing-house of Tobias Haslinger, in the 
same city, made half a milffon florins by issu- 
ing the compositions of the elder Strauss. 


One Joel de Nardousse has sued the Duke 
d’Aumale for twenty thousand francs damages. 
He charges that the duke is a plagiarist, and 
that he borrowed whole chapters, in his “ His- 
tory of the Condés,” from a book issued by 
Nardousse in 1842. 


Fanny Jordan, the Americar confidence- 
woman, who became almost a second Lola 
Montez in Bavaria, has been arrested at Carls- 





ruhe, and will be sent for trial to Munich, in 
case King Louis II. should sanction the institu- 
tion of criminal proceedings against her. 


A Paris publisher has conceived the idea of 
issuing a history of the Franco-German War, 
to which the leading authors of France, Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Alexandre Dumas, fis, 
Littré, Henri Taine, and others, will be invited 
to contribute. 


The publisher of the Berlin Bazar, a cele- 
brated fashion-paper, has retired to private 
life with a fortune of several million thalers, 
derived from the profits of his widely-circu- 
lated journal. 


Ledru-Rollin, the wealthy ex-member of 
the Provisional Government of France, in 
1848, went from London to Versailles in order 
to implore the clemency of President Thiers 
for Henri Rochefort; but Thiers declined to 
interfere. 


Queen Victoria, who hitherto sent hand- 
some presents to German authors that dedi- 
cated their works to her, now sends them 
merely a printed letter of thanks, signed by a 
chamberlain. 


Maxime Ducamp has written a capital book, 
entitled ‘‘ Paris, ses Organes et ses Fonctions.”’ 
It is full of exceedingly curious information, 
and praised very highly by the leading French 
critics. 


Mademoiselle Peuschka-Leutner, the Ger- 
man prima-donna now in this country, is the 
daughter of a poor cigar-maker, and appeared 
first in public singing in the streets of /icnna 
with an itinerant hand-organ player. 


The Empress Maria, of Russia, has written 
an angry letter to the King of Bavaria in re- 
gard to the manner in which that eccentric 
monarch has jilted her only daughter. 


The Vossische Zeitung, the great advertising 
medium in Berlin, is offered for sale. A stock- 
company offered three million thalers for it, 
but the proprietors asked one million more. 


A plucky dry-goods dealer at Copenhagen 
has sued the Queen of Denmark for one hun- 
dred and four dollars. The queen said the 
bill was exorbitant, and refused to pay it. 


Fanny Lewald, the German authoress, an- 
nounces her intention to lecture on woman’s 
rights in the United States next autumn. 


Pope Pius [X., says a Rome correspondent 
of the Berlin National Gazette, sleeps thirteen 
hours daily, and eats four hearty meals. 


Three thousand nine hundred and four per- 
sons have been guillotined in France from 1798 
to 1871. 


The Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
has invested his whole private fortune in Uni- 
ted States bonds. 


William Cullen Bryant has been elected an 
honorary member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Belles-Lettres. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph will visit 
Berlin in July, and then go to the Hague and 
to London. 


George Sand’s translations of the Psalms 
will be published in July. 


Erckmann-Chatrian’s new book is entitled 
“ Finis Germanie.” 


General Trochu is now considered the most 
effective parliamentary orator in France. 
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Varieties, 


A MAN enjoying the euphonious name of 
Pigg married a lady named Young. A 
few days since a child was born to them, and a 
rich uncle of the young one, who, like Gilpin, 
** loves a timely joke,” promised to heavily en- 
dow the boy if the parents would christen him 
with the maternal name. The fond but thrifty 
ay consented, and the youth will hereafter 
¢ known to his friends as Young Pigg. 


An instance of rare honesty, and showin, 
how a dog may desire to pay his board-bill, 
recently occurred in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
A lady saw a dog frequently about her house 
picking up odd Bits which had been thrown 
out, and one day she called him in and fed 
him. The next day he came back, and, as she 
opened the door, he walked in and laid an egg 
on the floor, when he was again fed. The fol- 
lowing day brought his egg to pay for his din- 
ner, and, on the fourth day, he brought the old 
hen herself, who it seems had failed to furnish 
the required egg. 


Over three thousand breweries are in opera- 
tion in this country, employing over one hun- 
dred million dollars of capital, consumin 
twenty-five million bushels of barley, an 
eighteen million pounds of hops annually. 
The revenue derived from this business in 
1870 was six million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and in 1871 over seven million eight 
hundred thousand dollars, with a prospect for 
a large increase in 1872. 


One of the improvements introduced in 
Chicago since the fire is in the street-cars. 
These useful public conveyances are now fur- 
nished with double cane-seated chairs, so that 
each passenger knows exactly how much he or 
she is entitled to. The utmost superabun- 
dance of feminine skirts cannot in these cars 
interfere with the comfort of male passengers. 


England, last year, bought one hundred and 
eighty-four million dollars’ worth of cotton 
from the United States, and made it up into 
three hundred and seventy-two million dollars’ 
worth of goods. 





“ Shall I make your tea strong or weak, Mr. 
Collyer ?’? asked an amiable hostess who 
graced a tea-table to which the popular preach- 
er had been invited. “Strong as the kick of 
a mule,” was the reply; and it may be that 
early experience gave a meaning to it, in the 
mind of the speaker, which the words were 
hardly adequate to convey. 


A man a hundred years old went to have a 
pair of shoes made. The shop-keeper sug- 
gested that he might not live to wear them 
out, when the old man retorted that he com- 
menced this one hundred years a good deal 
stronger than he did the last one. 


I want to get an office 
And in the office stand, 

With brass upon my forehead, 
With greenbacks in my hand. 

And oh, to get that office 
I'll vote for Horace G., 

* Unless, meantime, Ulysses 

Should promise it to me. 


Gerald w- 3! is still comparatively a 
young man, and he looks much ae ge than 
e really is. He is small and slight, with a 
finely-outlined face, soft bright oy and 
smooth, dark hair, thrown back from his high, 
narrow forehead. 


We are told now that “‘chignons fall en 
cascade down the back and ripple under waves 
of lace, which tumble in chaotic confusion from 
the top of the new, flat-crowned hats.’”” That 
is so much sweeter than a water-fall. 


There was an APE in the days that were ear- 
lier; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier; 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 

Then he was a N and a Positivist. 


A gentleman registered at an hotel in Louis- 
ville, recently, as John Blank, Hamburg, and 
was gratified in seeing his name in type, on 
the hotel registry, as “John Blank, hum- 
bug.” ; 

An English farmer in Iowa sent to London 
for a seed-sower at an expense of two hundred 
and fifty dollars, when a better one could be 
got at home for forty. 





Punch says that an advocate for compu’ 
abstinence from spirituous liquors may found 
an argument upon the fact that the first three 
letters of ignorance are convertible into gin. 


The advertisement of a Western stone. 
cutter reads: “‘ Those who buy tombstones of 
us look with pride and satisfaction on the 
graves of their friends.” 


A maiden lady being asked why she had 
never married, replied that she had never seen 
the man for whom she was willing to get up 
three meals a day for forty years. 


The Boston Traveller has discovered a pre- 
diction in Shakespeare on the reélection of 
Grant. That great poet says: “‘ A tanner will 
last you eight years.” 


The skeleton of a buffalo has been exhumed 
— a depth of twenty-two feet at Council 
3. 


The price and demand for Pennsylvanis 
iron have not been so great since the war as 
now. 


The cochineal insect is now my raised 
in the Canary Islands, and Gautemala is suffer. 
ing from the competition. 


A Turkish bath is a positive luxury on 
hot — the plunge and swim being especially 
enjoyable. 

The three stages of Darwinism are now said 
to be, positive, tail; comparative, tailor; su- 
perlative, tailless ! 

An old sailor at a party said he supposed 
the girls wore their dresses half-mast as a mark 
of respect to departed modesty. 

A man who gives his children habits of in- 
dustry provides for them better than by giving 
them a fortune. 

Quite a colony of Germans is established at 
Yokohama. 

Fans made of the scales of fish have been 
introduced. 


Burden, of Troy, has made eleven million 
dollars out of his patent horseshoe. 
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